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CLOUDS OVER EUROPE. 


The old German Second Line (‘ Canopus ' and ‘ Canoe’ Trenches) nea 
St. Julien, Ypres, to-day. The Belgian beet-fields advance from both sides 
over the restored batlicfield, but they cannol yet overcome the stubborn 
barrier of concrete German “ pill-boxes.’ The scars and implications of 
war remain. Fresh clouds hang over Europe to-day. 
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Г would surely be odd if this present 
issue of the JourNAL contained no 
reference whatsoever to the crisis of the 
moment. It has moved with bewildering 
rapidity from one phase to another in the 
last few weeks. Our minds have been 
full of it; our mood has veered between 
hope and despondency; our opinion, in 
quite a number of instances, has hesitated 
and changed as to the rights and wrongs 
of Czechoslovakia and of the Sudeten 
Germans and how to right them. What 
can be said of it here? Why try to say 
anything at all? 
* 


¥ * * 


You will sometimes hear it said that 
“we don't talk politics in Тос Н,” and 
the saying is both truc and false. If party 
politics be meant, we hope that they are 
talked, week in week out, with every 
variety of fricndly hard-hitting between 
individual members of every shade of poli- 
tical view. But Toc H, as a movement, 
belongs to no political party. Party poli- 
tics, thereforc, have never been considered 
food for the Journat, for they would 
inevitably lead it into a wilderness of 
sterile discussion. 

In another sense Toc Н must needs 
“talk politics” a great deal. Studdert 
Kennedy uscd to say that when a society 
invited him to address it and added that 
“politics and religion are the only sub- 
jects barred, you will understand,” he 
always replied: “Politics to me means 
the relation of man to man, religion the 
relation of man to God—leave those out 
and what the deuce is there left to talk 
about? ” The present crisis rises far 
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tion of man to man—and also, in its real 
core, the relation of man to God. 


D 


* * * * 


What, then, are we to say about it? 
For all the things there are to be said— 
and some things that ought not to be 
said—pour out daily in speeches and 
newspaper articles all over the world. 
First, let us agree in saying that it is 
the duty of every member to try to 
understand, as best he may, what the 
whole business is about. And that is very 
difficult. None of us ought to be content 
—as some men even now are content—to 
say, “ It's probably six of one and half a 
dozen of the other—you never know with 
these foreigners; if anything really comes 
of it, let me know and I'll join up and do 
my bit; meanwhile, leave me to get on 
with my job or my fishing.” It has been 
said that the most characteristic word 
of the British in critical moments is 
‘Steady!’ But that is not the same as 
‘Don’t bother.’ 


* » a * 


Seen small, this is a quarrel which 
mainly concerns a country (“rather like a 
lizard in shape ”) far away from us, right 
in the middle of Europe, a bitter dispute 
about certain plots of land between two 
sets of people who both believe they are in 
the right. The ins and outs of the quarrel 
are difficult for us to appreciate, and in 
thinking about them, fair-mindedness, the 
hardest Point of our Compass, is severely 
taxed. To start with, our own geography 
and habits of mind put us at a disadvan- 
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tage іп understanding the position. 
Dwelling on the further slopes, we feel, 
rather than on the lip of the crater of the 
European volcano, with no living memory 
of a foreign army on our own soil, with 
no urge to clothe every activity of our 
work and play in bright political colours, 
with no personal experience of the depths 
of fear and hate which beset some other 
countries, we may count our many bless- 
ings. But in doing so, we often earn our 
reputation abroad for smugness and hypo- 
crisy. It is easy to be superior, very hard 
to understand and sympathise. It has 
taken the incredible threat of war in- 
volving our own persons at any moment 
to rouse some of us from our com- 
placency. We dare not be indifferent now. 


Seen large, the crisis concerns far more 
than the fate of Czechoslovakia—though 
that may well seem enough to the citizens 
who live there. This may be a decisive 
moment in a conflict about the things we 
hold то$ dear because we believe them to 
have cternal value, to make life worth 
living, to be life itself. Such things are 
personal freedom among men, the recog- 
nition of the worth of every individual 
soul of which Christ, supreme Revolu- 
tionary, came to bring us the good news; 
the right and duty of each of us to think 
and choose for himself, so far as he is able; 
the belief that mercy matters greatly, that 
truth is free and must prevail, that love, 
and not fear and force, is the only right 
and ultimate rule for the world. That, 
in the long run, is what the business is 
about. Czechoslovakia, the odd patch in 
the middle of Europe, is but one of many 
battlegrounds on which the issue has to be 
faced to-day and to-morrow. This has 
long been a battle of policies and ideas 
(“ ideologies” is the hideous modern 
word). It may at any time, in this or some 
other place, become—as most of us have 
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almost suddenly realised—a military 
battle. But above all itis a spiritual battle, 
requiring more than material weapons. 


* * * * 


How does the crisis affect Тос Н? It 
might, of course, come to affect it in the 
most crude and radical manner. A 
favourite old question for debate, “ What 
would Тос Н do in the next маг?”, has 
ceased at certain moments in the last few 
weeks to be an academic topic for fireside 
chat among members. In the hateful 
event, if it ever comes, we are all certain 
that Toc H would not be left without wit- 
ness. Talbot House, іп some new 
Popcringhe or in several, would probably 
find embodiment. And, іп whatever 
direction cach saw his duty lic, thousands 
of our members would bear witness to the 
spirit they had found in our fellowship. 
It would be a poor thing if any of us 
doubted this, but it does not call for dis- 
cussion here and now. 


# * * 


Such а simple and direct effect (war 
itself is dreadfully simple and direct) is 
surely поі the only one which concerns 
Toc H. ‘the Staff Conference, at a 
moment which seemed specially anxious, 
sent a message to one of our members, 
Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary. 
Remembering how, at the York Festival 
last year, he had shown how much he 
valued his membership and had asked for 
the support in his work of the family's 
thoughts and prayers, the staff assured 
him of this support in the burden he is 
now carrying: they felt sure they were 
speaking for the whole membership. 
Alongside the Premier, the other mem- 
bers of the Government, the leaders of the 
Opposition and of many departments, he 
must bear the almost intolerable burden 
of decisions which concern not only our- 
selves but the whole world. We cannot, 


as individuals and as a family, withold 
our instant prayers that these men may 
seck God’s will and serve it. 

But we have, cach one of us, to make 
our own decisions. The tangle woven 
round the present quarrel is very intricate 
—the grievances of the Sudeten Germans, 
the claim of Czechoslovakia to go on 
insisting or even existing, the rights of 
minorities, the problem of refugees and 
soon. It is all confused with a daily string 
of “incidents,” actual or alleged, and 
with shouting and shooting. Lots of us 
can’t make up our minds about it all. 
And that is what we are required to do— 
to have a mind about it. The details may 
defeat us: the principles of action remain. 
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“TSHE months of August and September 

in Britain have, so far as Toc H is 
concerned, been mainly remarkable for 
the great amount of camping activity. 
Accounts and snapshots of boys’ camps 
reach us from all over the country, and 
although no figtires are available it would 
certainly secem that more units and mem- 
bers than cver before have this year been 
occupied in the organisation and staffing 
of camps. These have varied considerably 
in size and arrangement, and in a large 
number of cascs Toc Н has shared with 
other ѕосіс(1сѕ in a town the responsibility 
for their planning and finance. This is, 
of course, as it should be. Toc H exists 
not so much to do things as to get things 
done, and a few wisc and concerted efforts 
are usually of more value than a large 
number of inadequately staffed апа pos- 
sibly overlapping ventures. 


ж ж ж = 
In addition to camps for boys, there 


have been as usual large numbers of week- 
end camps and rallies of the membership 


itself. Garden parties, and outdoor meet- 
ings and rambles also seem to have been 
held in increasing numbers, and it looks 
as though Toc H was really beginning to 
discover that there are other ways of 
“ holding a mecting ” in the summer than 
in the conventional smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere of an ill-ventilated room. At one 
time many Toc Н units ссаѕса to function 
almost entirely during August; it is good 
to know that the heresy that Toc H is for 
indoors only is dying rapidly. 


Readers of The Linkmen will remem- 
ber Lord Robert Cantelope’s surprise at 
finding large numbers of queer prams, 
either in process of being assembled or 
dismantled, at various unit mceeting-places 
in and around Melbourne. Recent news 
from the Victorian Area indicates that 
225 of these prams (for children suffering 
from infantile paralysis) have been made 
and the job is now complete. А рага- 
graphist in Melbourne’s principle daily 
newspaper estimated that the job had 
saved the State £1,000. 

* kd = Ыы 

The Fairbridge Farm School scheme 
(again readers will remember Lord 
Robert's enthusiastic letter from Ріпјагга 
in Western Australia) is now developing 
in Victoria, and it is good to hear that 
Toc H is in most friendly touch with it. 
Already over fifty boys and girls are living 
at the Northcote Farm Schools, forty-five 
miles out of Melbourne, and before long 
more than twice that number will be 
receiving training there which will fit 
them to take their places as good citizens 
of Australia. Each month a small team 
of six Toc H men (packed usually into a 
single car) drives out from Melbourne to 
spend a week-end at the farm making 
friends with these young newcomers from 
the Old Country by the simple and unfail- 
ing method of playing games with them. 
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Toc Н in seaports up and down the 
world seems to be growing increasingly 
conscious of its responsibility towards the 
crews of visiting ships. The St. Lambert 
Branch in Montreal now arrange regular 
weckly swimming parties for boys from 
ships in port, entertaining them after- 
wards at the Branch hut. The average 
attendance is 25. The. Sailors’ Institute 
now has a Toc H room with a member in 
charge three nights a week. 

* * % ЕЗ 

From South Africa comes news of a 
system which the Leprosy Committee are 
trying to build up by which every Euro- 
pean patient at the Westfort leper colony 
is “adopted” by a Toc Н Branch or 
Group. The number of these patients is 
almost steadily the same as the number of 
Toc H units in Southern Africa and it is 
suggested that each unit should appoint 
one man to write to one of the patients 
whose name will be supplied. Incidentally, 
the scheme has already been put into 
operation by the L.W.H., all European 
women patients having been “ adopted.” 


An encouraging report from Norman 
High in Rhodesia appears in the August 
number of The Compass, from which it 
would certainly scem that in the difficult 
conditions ‘* North of Limpopo” Тос Н 
is making steady progress. It is good to 
read of a unit appointing a Discovery 
Team “ with the dual mission of making 
friends with all the other social welfare 
and religious societies in the town, and 
also with the discovery and befriending 
of the ‘ misfits’ and lonely folk in the 
town and of freshly-arrived foreigners, 
refugees, ete.” 

It appears that Toc H is beginning to 
get known in the Dominion of New Zea- 
land. The Hon. Dominion Secretary 
recently received the following tele- 
gram:— “ Can you procure three dozen 
darts urgent here by Saturday Duley 
Swimming Baths Committee.” No one 
knew who the Duley Swimming Baths 
Committee were, but the darts were 
bought and despatched within two hours. 
If that isn’t service, we don’t know whatis. 


WHO KNOWS? 


What is Life? 
Ah, who can say— 


Oft something lightly thrown away, 
Or something precious come to stay— 


Who can say? 


What is Love? 
Ah, who can tell? 


Some people buy, while others sell; 
Sometimes ‘tis Heaven, and sometimes Hell— 


Who can tell? 


What is Death? 
Ah, no one knows; 


Heart-beats that cease, eyelids that close, 
A hidden way that each one goes— 
Where?—God knows. 
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F. AS: 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


А talk given by FIURERT Secretan at the annual dinner of the “ 14-18 Conference Group,” 
а body of civil servants, officers of local authorities and voluntary workers, all concerned 
with boys and girls between 14 and 18, who meet to pool ideas about their problems and 


plans, 
X7 HEN І was asked to speak on this 


Y subject Е wondered whether it was a 
suitable one for consideration by this Con- 
ference. 1 came to the conclusion that it 
was, and for this reason. All of us here 
are concerned in our various ways with 
the lives of young people who are growing 
up to full citizenship, and what we try to 
do for them must in the long run be deter- 
mined by what we cach of us hold as our 
inmost faith concerning man апа his 
destiny. Without such a faith, we cannot 
help them as we should, and it does there- 
fore behove us to consider where we 
Stand. 

There is по gainsaying that for а 
large part of mankind to-day democracy 
is on its trial. Twenty years ago it used 
to be said that the war was being fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
To-day many people are asking themselves 
whether democracy can be made workable 
for the world. 


The Challenge of Totalitarianism 

The challenge to democracy comes most 
forcibly and most obviously from those 
countrics that have abandoned it and 
adopted onc or other of those forms of 
policy which are called totalitarian. We 
know their criticism of democracy, that it 
talks and docs not aét. Some of us pro- 
bably doubt whether the democratic coun- 
tries have in fact such a monopoly of the 
spoken word as the criticism suggests. 
Nevertheless, we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that the non-democratic countries 
have demonstrated very clearly their power 
to а& quickly and decisively. We shall 


make a grave mistake if we deceive our- 


What he said might equally well have been addressed to a Toc H audience. 


selves into the belicf that this happens 
simply because such countries are a vast 
war machine controlled by a despotic 
tyrant. There is much more to it than 
that. The surrender of a whole pcople to 
the will of onc man is accepted only if 
and in so far as he personifies for them a 
mass ideal, and represents in concrete form 
the “ volk ” of which they are each a part. 
It is true that the picture of the man as 
personifying the nation can only be main- 
tained under certain conditions. It entails 
the ruthless cutting out of any tendency to 
depart from it, and it requires the culti- 
vation of mass emotion, mass opinion, 
mass taste. In the process certain great 
qualities are generated in men: courage, 
devotion, sacrifice, unsparing work. But 
the attainment of the ideal these peoples 
set before them carries with it one onerous 
condition. It is reached not by a willing 
and conscious surrender of the whole man 
to something which he as a complete per- 
sonality chooses to serve, but by the 
deliberate atrophy of parts, and important 
parts, of that personality. 


The Challenge of the Machine 

The totalitarian challenge, important as 
it is, is not the only one which democracy 
has to meet. It is implicit also in the 
increasing mechanisation and growing 
complexity of modern life. The machine 
that man has created tends to take charge. 
In a hundred ways the individual is de- 
prived of the opportunity to achieve full 
manhood. He tries to escape by erecting 
substitutes for liberty which enable him to 
pretend that he is being his real self and 
which а& as an anodyne to his underlying 
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sense of impotence. All of us here are 
familiar with the symptoms of this process 
in some of the most promising of the boys 
and girls with whom we have to deal. 
General Smuts has expressed it in a 
sentence: 
“Тһе denial of what is deepest in our 
spiritual nature must lead to a materialist 
mechanist civilisation where cconomic 
goods take the place of the spiritual values 
and where mankind can at best achieve 
a distorted and stunted growth, а sort 
of substitute or ‘ersatz’ humanity, very 
different from that which has been our 
ideal through the ages.”’ 


If the dictatorships ceascd to exist to- 
morrow that challenge would remain. 
They are, in part, its product, and it is in 
the long run more dangcrous than they. 
We cannot be content so long as men 
grow up less than whole men. 


Has Democracy an Answer ? 


Has democracy an answer to these 
challenges, not merely as a defence but as 
a positive assertion of its own ideal? It 
is customary to say that the essence of 
democracy is liberty, liberty to go your 
own way, to be what you like and to do 
what you like. If that is all, then demo- 
cracy is just as dangerous as mass emotion 
or mechanized minds. No one has ever 
made fun of democratic liberty more 
charmingly than Plato: — 

“In such a state of society the master 
fears and flatters his scholars and the 
scholars despise their masters and tutors. 
Young and old are all alike. The young 
man is on a level with the old and is ready 
to compete with him in word and deed. 
Old men condescend to the young and are 
full of pleasantry and gaiety. They are 
loath to be thought morose and authorita- 
tive and therefore they adopt the manners 
of the young. 

I must add that no one who does not 
know would believe how much greater is 
the liberty which the animals who are under 
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the dominion of man have in a democracy, 
For to-day the she-dogs, as the proverb says, 
are as good as their she-mistresses, and the 
horses and asses have a way of marching 
along with all the rights and dignities of 
freemen and they will run at anybody who 
comes in their way if he does not leave 
the road clear for them. And all things are 
just ready to burst with liberty. 

And, above all, see how sensitive the 
citizens become. They chafe impatiently 
at the least touch of authority and at length, 
as you know, they cease to care even for 
the laws written or unwritten. They will 
have no one over them. 

Such, my friend, is the fair and glorious 
beginning out of which springs—tyranny.” 
Echoes of that passage are plentiful in 

the world to-day. 1f democracy Stops there 
it is doomed—and rightly. Can we carry 
it further? I think we сап. It seems to 
me that true democracy тч stand 
equally for two things. One is the right 
of each individual personality to have 
opportunity to become a whole man. For 
that we in this group must continue to 
fight. But we must put beside it another 
principle equally indispensable. We must 
assert that it is the duty of the whole man, 
thus achicved, то put himself, not by com- 
pulsion, not by emotion, but in deliberate 
exercise of his sovercign will, at the service 
of something greater than himself, his 
country, his [cllowmen, his God. That is 
vital. Unless democracy can achieve it, 
it must fail. Ronnie Campbell, known to 
most of us herc, once described discipline 
as “a free gift from a free man.” 
Those of us who believe that this dual 
ideal is the only one worth aiming at, are 
watching anxiously the test we are now 
undergoing, hoping to see it proved that 
an informed democracy can bring to bear 
the service and sacrifice of person and 
purse that the times require, but super- 
charged because it is the product of a free 
exercise of will. The tests that seem most 


obvious to-day are not the only tests. There 
will be others, until the issue is finally 
resolved. We arc at a crucial phase in the 
history of mankind. If I know the 14-18 
Group you will not be dismayed. You 
will not regret that the lines have not 
fallen to you in pleasant places. You will 


be thankful that you are matched with this 
hour. And you will know that because 
you are concerned with the men and 
women of to-morrow, there is given to 
ou a part of crucial importance in the 


building of the future. 
Н. A.S. 


A JOB OF HOSPITALITY 


The Secretaries for the Services here call attention to one of the ways in which some 
members and friends of Toc Н can carry out the pledge of the first Point of the Compass * to 
welcome and to seck the well-being of those commended to their friendship.” 


T HE following scheme would appear to 

offer a real opportunity for the member- 
ship of Toc H, more especially General mem- 
bers and the more senior ones and thcir 
friends, to undertake a form of service which 
will not only have its repercussions at home 
but throughout the dominions overseas. 

During the last two years a considerable 
number of young men have arrived and are 
still arriving from our Dominions and 
Colonies to take up highly specialised training 
as Apprentices in the R.A.F. Schools at Hal- 
ton (Bucks), Ruislip (Middlesex), Cosford 
(North H nd Cranwell (Lincs.). 

They enter at about 15% years of age and 
leave at about 1314 during which time they 
undergo training as technicians, wireless 
operators, clerks and photographers. They 
then enter the R.A.F. as Leading Aircrafts- 
men and а percentage gain Cadetships at 
Cranwell College. When they enter these 
Schools they are of a sound educational 
standard and when they leave have had the 
advantages of an advanced general education 
and technical training. 

A considerable number are so situated that 
they have but few if any friends in England. 
Consequently during their Easter, Summer 
and Christmas leaves they have nowhere to 
go to, no chance of experiencing the hospi- 
tality of English home and family life, and are 
very much ‘at a loose спа. Some indeed have 
to spend their holidays at their respective 
Schools! A pretty grim prospect. 

With the full approval of the Air Ministry 
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the Services Secretaries at Toc H Headquar- 
ters at the beginning of 1938 offered to find 
hospitality among the members of Toc H and 
their friends for at least some of those so 
unfortunately situated. At Easter six accepted 
such invitations and for the Summer leave 
fifteen, besides another fourteen taking part 
in a private Camp under Toc H auspices. In 
addition to these lads from Overseas, there arc 
a number of orphans and those whose parents 
reside abroad, who, at the request of the Air 
Ministry, are included under this Hospitality 
Scheme. 

This would appear to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for Toc H to ensure that these lads get 
to know and appreciate English family life 
and ideals and thus spread among their rela- 
tions and friends Overscas a true appreciation 
of the homeland. 

Those accepting hospitality will just be 
treated as one of the family, the responsibility 
of the host being that, say, of an uncle towards 
a nephew. 

The Services Secretaries are anxious to in- 
crease their list of willing hosts in London and 
other towns, the country and the seaside, and 
believe that once this scheme is widely known 
among the membership of Toc H and their 
friends, a number will come forward to offer 
the hospitality of their homes to one or more 
of these young men for the whole, or at least 
part, of their Christmas leave. 

The Secretaries for the Services, 47, Francis 
Street, London, S.W.1, will be very glad to 
receive offers and to answer all enquiries: 
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EFFECTIVE SERVICE — VI 
The Boys Brigade 


z this month an article about the work of The Boys’ Brigade by W, H. 
6 of Тос Н and Boys’ Brigade Secretary for Overseas and Life paan, 


We pri: 

а general 
T was foretold of a certain young 
I fellow of ancient time that “his hand 
shall be against every man, and every 
man’s hand shall be against him.” That, 
unluckily, has been too often the mutual 
attitude of the human boy and the human 
race toward one another. It would be 
idle to debate who Started this odd State 
of affairs. Considering that half the 
grown-ups have been boys themselves it is 
astonishing how much they have for- 
gotten. And since every boy hopes to be 
a grown-up we should expect him to be 
at least a little cautious. But not a bit of 
it! So often in the past—and sometimes 
Still today—the grown-up found the boy 
such an unmitigated nuisance that he 
came to regard (and treat) him as a cross 
between criminal, savage and lunatic, and 
it must be admitted that too often the boy 
played the part with tolerable success. 
That state of affairs is 

quite unnecessary. 


The Boys’ Brigade 
was founded in Glas- 
gow fifty-five years ago. 
William Alexander 
Smith, the secretary of 
a Mission Sunday 
School, was also a keen 
Volunteer. He realised 
the need of discipline 

Mand the team spirit 


among the boys whom : 
$сһоо]. К һе ha IN the 
ment by which his bo А 

an organised body. 

was evolved, consisting 


ack 
haversack, worn over th ordin 


Vities and 
te Of the 
alled itself 

Nobody antici 


( thé m Smith would 
+ he " 
receive a knighthood and his new plan 


universal recognition. It just met a need 
and so it spread rapidly. As a world-wide 
movement, it bears its original name and 
is recognised as the pioneer, if not the 
parent, of the numerous organisations 
open to-day to the boys of the world. All 
of them are engaged in wiping out the 
bad old tradition that the boy can do 
nothing right. All of them apply the 
principles which 

William Smith ар- 

plied to his Boys’ 

Brigade. They give 

to the growing boy 

a “ gang ” life of the 

best sort, plenty of 

useful outlet for his 

terrific energies and, 

most important of 

all, a sound, whole- 

some view of life. 


One sometimes hears the fear expressed 
that such work tends to be “ military.” 
Nobody who knows the “ В.В.” will hold 
this view for а moment. It has nothing to 
do with the War Office; its training has 
nothing to do with the use of arms; it is 
as “civilian” as the Fire Brigade. At the 
same time there is a great deal to be said 
for the benefits of the self-control and 
discipline required for collective, orderly 
movements in drill. There is perhaps a 
tendency in our time to hand out to young 
people an assortment of treats and casual 
“doings,” which they themselves in their 
hearts despise. Better by far make a Stiff 
demand on energy, loyalty апа. co-opera- 
tion. Drill as a sort of foundation pro- 
vides this. The slackers may give us the 
go-by, but even from the point of view of 
numbers it will pay in the long run, and 
on this framework of voluntary discipline 
опе can build class and club work with a 


high degree of Stability. 


The activities of The Boys’ Brigade 
cover a wide range of boys’ interests. The 
original features have been adhered to, 
but many other healthy interests find a 
place. Physical Training classes have been 
а prominent feature for over fifty years, 
and the national recognition now being 
given to recreational physical training 
will, one hopes, give substantial encour- 
agement and help to the work which 
voluntary bodies have been carrying on 
for many years. 

Football, cricket, swimming, life- 
saving, ambulance, are all carried on in 
the Brigade, and in many Companies the 
Boys’ Club is an important feature of the 
week’s work, The pursuit of music by the 
Brigade is sometimes thought (Ьу the 
neighbours) to be carried to excess. Brass, 
pipe and flute bands flourish, but the 
bugle is the favourite instrument. The 
Band Boys of the Brigade in the United 
Kingdom number over fifteen thousand! 
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EFFECTIVE SERVICE — VI 
The Boys Brigade 


z this month an article about the work of The Boys’ Brigade by W, H. 
6 of Тос Н and Boys’ Brigade Secretary for Overseas and Life paan, 


We pri: 

а general 
T was foretold of a certain young 
I fellow of ancient time that “his hand 
shall be against every man, and every 
man’s hand shall be against him.” That, 
unluckily, has been too often the mutual 
attitude of the human boy and the human 
race toward one another. It would be 
idle to debate who Started this odd State 
of affairs. Considering that half the 
grown-ups have been boys themselves it is 
astonishing how much they have for- 
gotten. And since every boy hopes to be 
a grown-up we should expect him to be 
at least a little cautious. But not a bit of 
it! So often in the past—and sometimes 
Still today—the grown-up found the boy 
such an unmitigated nuisance that he 
came to regard (and treat) him as a cross 
between criminal, savage and lunatic, and 
it must be admitted that too often the boy 
played the part with tolerable success. 
That state of affairs is 

quite unnecessary. 


The Boys’ Brigade 
was founded in Glas- 
gow fifty-five years ago. 
William Alexander 
Smith, the secretary of 
a Mission Sunday 
School, was also a keen 
Volunteer. He realised 
the need of discipline 

Mand the team spirit 


among the boys whom : 
$сһоо]. К һе ha IN the 
ment by which his bo А 

an organised body. 

was evolved, consisting 


ack 
haversack, worn over th ordin 


Vities and 
te Of the 
alled itself 

Nobody antici 


( thé m Smith would 
+ he " 
receive a knighthood and his new plan 


universal recognition. It just met a need 
and so it spread rapidly. As a world-wide 
movement, it bears its original name and 
is recognised as the pioneer, if not the 
parent, of the numerous organisations 
open to-day to the boys of the world. All 
of them are engaged in wiping out the 
bad old tradition that the boy can do 
nothing right. All of them apply the 
principles which 

William Smith ар- 

plied to his Boys’ 

Brigade. They give 

to the growing boy 

a “ gang ” life of the 

best sort, plenty of 

useful outlet for his 

terrific energies and, 

most important of 

all, a sound, whole- 

some view of life. 


One sometimes hears the fear expressed 
that such work tends to be “ military.” 
Nobody who knows the “ В.В.” will hold 
this view for а moment. It has nothing to 
do with the War Office; its training has 
nothing to do with the use of arms; it is 
as “civilian” as the Fire Brigade. At the 
same time there is a great deal to be said 
for the benefits of the self-control and 
discipline required for collective, orderly 
movements in drill. There is perhaps a 
tendency in our time to hand out to young 
people an assortment of treats and casual 
“doings,” which they themselves in their 
hearts despise. Better by far make a Stiff 
demand on energy, loyalty апа. co-opera- 
tion. Drill as a sort of foundation pro- 
vides this. The slackers may give us the 
go-by, but even from the point of view of 
numbers it will pay in the long run, and 
on this framework of voluntary discipline 
опе can build class and club work with a 


high degree of Stability. 


The activities of The Boys’ Brigade 
cover a wide range of boys’ interests. The 
original features have been adhered to, 
but many other healthy interests find a 
place. Physical Training classes have been 
а prominent feature for over fifty years, 
and the national recognition now being 
given to recreational physical training 
will, one hopes, give substantial encour- 
agement and help to the work which 
voluntary bodies have been carrying on 
for many years. 

Football, cricket, swimming, life- 
saving, ambulance, are all carried on in 
the Brigade, and in many Companies the 
Boys’ Club is an important feature of the 
week’s work, The pursuit of music by the 
Brigade is sometimes thought (Ьу the 
neighbours) to be carried to excess. Brass, 
pipe and flute bands flourish, but the 
bugle is the favourite instrument. The 
Band Boys of the Brigade in the United 
Kingdom number over fifteen thousand! 
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A word of 
х Aa explanation 15 
Fax called for as to 
the religious 
side of the work. This 
from the start has been 
its essential feature, each 
Company being connected 
with a Church or other 
Christian organisation, 
and thus hundreds of 
Companies are to be found to-day in 
Church of England, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches. This has led to the 
Brigade becoming a notable example of 
inter-denominational effort, where loyalty 
to one’s own Church is combined with the 
happiest co-operation with men of other 
Churches in their work for the welfare of 
boys. Through all the varied occupations 
of the Company programme there runs as 
a connecting thread the fundamental aim 
of building true, sound, Christian 
character. 

Nothing contributes more effectively to 
the attainment of fitness of body, mind 
and spirit than a well-run Boys’ Camp. 
These, in the B.B., are of all sizes, and 
every year tens of thousands of boys look 
forward to a holiday of a type which never 
loses its charm. If the reader doubts this, 
let him offer his services to assist in the 
sports, or even in the culinary department, 
of one of our Camps. His com- 


plexion may suffer, his joints and i › 
کے‎ Boys’ Brigade, Abbey House, West- 


muscles may ache, but he will find 
himself initiated into an occupation | 
so fascinating, where the rewards of | 
service are so great, that it may well | 


claim his spare-time energies for the {| 
rest of his life. \ 
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For let there be 
no mistake about 
опе thing, the 
need of all work 
with boys to-day 
is for leaders. 
Everywhere we are 
met with the same 
reply. “ Plenty of 
boys Леге” (pos- 
sibly the opinion 
is added that the 
boys of the town 
or district in ques- 


the “ordinary”? fellow. Much of the 
simple technicue can be learnt by appren- 
ticeship in an existing Company, but also 
many Officers Training Courses аге avail- 
able, best of al being the residential 
Brigade Schools, cach lasting one week, 
held cach summer. 

Toc H men will be welcome and will 
enjoy the friendly atmosphere which 15 
characteristic of gatherings of “B.B.” 
=: men. Full particulars сап Бе had 
wm from The Brigade Secretary, The 


minster, London, S.W.1, who will 


| be glad also to give particulars of 
л other training facilities. 


W. H. M. 


~ 


A WAY TO PEACE 
II. Practical Steps 


Last month we printed the first part of an article by Mr. Актнок Wooptirap, a Тос Н 
Builder of Harrogate, in which he outlined the principles on which he believes true peace 
between the nations must be founded. In this second part he suggests a plan for carrying 
those principles into practice. We may agree with it or not: it deserves study. 


"ГАНЕ action which must be taken to 

achieve progress towards a real per- 
manent peace in the best way is for Great 
Britain to embody in her Constitution, by 
Act of Parliament, a Declaration contain- 
ing the following points : — 

(1) During the course of any inter- 
national dispute, Great Britain is prepared 
to submit her case to an independent 
tribunal when called upon to do so by the 
other nation or nations party to the dispute. 

(2) Great Britain will commit по act 
of war until the tribunal ‘has given its 
decision and communicated it to the 
British people. 

(3) Great Britain reserves to herself 
full liberty of action if, during the pro- 
ceedings before the tribunal, an act of war 
is committed by the opposing nation or 
nations cither upon her or upon the nation 
or nations associated with her. 

(4) Great Britain does not bind herself 
to accept the tribunal’s decisions. 

Would this action obey the two laws 
governing the force of progress and con- 
form to the special knowledge of the attri- 
butes for progress towards peace? That is 
the acid test. 

First, it would definitely comply with 
the law of independent action by one 
nation, опе entity. 

Secondly, would it comply with the law 
of one step at a time? 

For all practical purposes, International 
Peace will be obtained when the final 
method of settling. disputes is changed 
from that of war toa абса] process. We 
are now dealing with independent nations 


who neither submit to nor acknowledge 
any superior authority. They all possess 
armaments with which they can force their 
wishes upon others, or prevent the wishes 
of others being forced upon them. War, 
or the threat of it, is the only means we 
have today to force a nation to do some- 
thing against her will. In these circum- 
Stances there are two distinct Steps which 
each nation must take in order to reach 
the desired goal. 

First step: to relinquish the use, but not 
the possession, of armaments, which en- 
ables her to resist appearing before a 
tribunal. 

Second step: to relinquish the use of 
armaments which enables her to resist the 
tribunal's decision. 

The proposed action binds Great Britain 
to take the first step only. As one entity 
taking one step at a time, she would there- 
fore obey the two laws governing the force 
of progress. 

Thirdly, docs the proposed action possess 
the attributes for progress towards peace? 

The action which the Declaration 
involves is the first Step towards changing 
the method for the final settlement of 
disputes from war to justice. The reserva- 
tion that the decisions will not be accepted 
in advance does not in any way preclude 
such acceptance. The Step therefore con- 
sists of an offer of justice. Putting it into 
the constitution eliminates any time limit 
so far as we have it in our power to do so. 
There is no reservation as to its non-appli- 
cation to any other nation. 

It Stands the acid test, it obeys the laws 
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and the attributes, it is correctly designed; 
it is therefore the right action to take and 
will lead us with absolute certainty towards 
a real peace in the best way. 


Some Likely Questions 


Why not bind Great Britain to accept 
the decisions of the tribunal? 

Because, even ignoring the law of 
taking one step at a time, it would 
be mere hypocrisy to do so. There are 
comparatively few international laws, and 
a large proportion of them relate to the 
conduct of war. The nature of the 
decisions which will be given is totally 
unknown. How can a nation honestly 
bind herself to accept them in advance? 
Every nation says that she desires peace, 
but we have grave doubts as to the real 
intentions of some of them. In taking any 
step towards peace, it must be made as 
difficult as possible for these nations not to 
follow our example. The proposed action 
reduces itself to this—that before resorting 
to war a nation binds herself to hear the 
views of an independent third party con- 
cerning the dispute. How could any nation 
refuse to take such a small Step while Still 
maintaining that she desired peace, сѕресі- 
ally if a powerful State, and the one with 
most to lose, had already taken such 
action? If we take both the steps at once, 
by binding ourselves to accept the decisions 
in advance, we present those nations with 
an obvious loop-hole for escape. They 
will reply that to do such a thing is sheer 
hypocrisy, that it is again a case of per- 
fidious Albion, and that they will have 
nothing to do with such a scheme. Taking 
the one step makes it most difficult for 
other nations not to follow, taking more 
than one makes it most easy for them to 
avoid following. 

Will a tribunal without a binding 
clause to accept its decisions be a real 
advance towards peace? 


one 


All our experience regarding disputes 
between bodies of men with conflicting 
views proves that it would be. Once you 
can gct the leaders openly to state their 
case, then public opinion almost invariably 
obliges them to come to a peaceful solu- 
tion. An essential objective is how to 
enable the ordinary man to bring his 
sound common sense and saving realism 
to bear upon a dispute. This action 
enables that to be done, and once it is 
accomplished the danger of war becomes 
a negligible quantity. 

Would the Declaration hamper our 
statesmen in their efforts to settle disputes 
by the present diplomatic methods? 

Provided a tribunal can be formed 
which world opinion would generally 
acknowledge to be really independent, it 
would help rather than hinder. Great 
Britain is Still extremely powerful, she 
Still possesses the greatest potential arma- 
ments in Europe, and she is Still most 
feared in war by the Totalitarian States, 
from whose policy war is most likely to 
spring. Herr Hitler states in Mein Kampf 
that Germany cannot hope to engage ina 
successful war unless Great Britain is either 
neutral or on her side. Unity is strength. 
Great Britain's influence for peace depends 
largely upon the extent to which she is 
united before war takes place. No poten- 
tial enemy would willingly strengthen that 
national unity, but how can she avoid do- 
ing it with the Declaration made and the 
tribunal in being? Not to call upon Great 
Britain to state her case would prove that 
justice was on our side, it would strengthen 
public opinion in favour of the attitude 
adopted by our leaders and would greatly 
increase their influence. 

The crux of the problem is, Can such 
an independent tribunal be formed? One 
which would be considered not only by 
Great Britain to be independent, but one 
which it would be most difficult for the 


totalitarian states to contend was otherwise. 
The tribunal would come into action 
when statesmen have failed to reach agree- 
ment; thercfore its members must not be 
Statesmen. A dispute most likely to lead 
to war is onc in which at least one great 
Power is concerned; therefore the mem- 
bers of the tribunal must not be nationals 
of any great Power. Power politics must 
be excluded so far as possible; therefore 
the members must not be nationals 
of a state accustomed to the use of 
маг as an instrument of national policy. 
The tribunal must be ready to function at 
any moment. Having made the Declara- 
tion, Great Britain should at once ask 
Sweden to nominate three or four of her 
nationals as the nucleus of a tribunal. 
They would be appointed for life, subject 
to retirement at a suitable age. They 
would have to concentrate entirely upon 
international problems. А capital sum 
would be placed by Great Britain in the 
name of their Government with the Inter- 
national Rank at Basle, the income on 
which would provide them with a year] 
income and pension. A tribunal formed 
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on those fines would be independent. 


The Problem of Armaments 

Very little has been said about the 
problem of armaments because it is a sub- 
sidiary one. The solution to the major 
problem, if it is correct, must provide the 
solution to the minor problem. If it can 
be shown that the suggested solution for 
the problem of peace also gives the solu- 
tion for that of armaments, then it will be 
additional proof that it is the true one. 

The possession of physical Strength 
enabled man to impose his wishes upon 
others, to resist the wishes of others being 
imposed upon him, and used to its fullest 
extent enabled him to kill. At the same 
time these very qualities enabled him to 
uphold and carry out justice. They are 


used in this way here in England, and few 
will say that the use of them in this way 
is wrong. These qualities are also those of 
armaments, and therefore, when their 
application is confined solely to support of 
justice, their possession and use becomes 
perfectly justified. The step to be taken by 
Great Britain is the first along the road to 
international justice, and the possession of 
armaments is necessary to support that 
step. In other words, once the Declaration 
is made, Great Britain will have limited 
the use of her armaments to the cause of 
upholding justice. Having found the right 
way to restrict their purpose only for good, 
then our efforts would be concentrated on 
maintaining the armaments considered 
necessary. 

A very urgent question will then be 
asked “Are we to suffer the terrible finan- 
cial burden of armaments for ever?” 

For all practical purposes perfect peace 
consists of perfect justice and nothing else. 
Our justice being imperfect, peace among 
men consists of this imperfect justice com- 
bined with physical force. That is the 
case here in England. The amount of 
force necessary depends solely upon the 
level of justice. The mere act of decreas- 
ing the amount of force does not bring 
greater peace. The police represent 
physical force in this country. Reducing 
the number by half tomorrow would not 
increase our peace, nor would the doubling 
of the number decrease our peace. The 
size of necessary armaments depends solely 
upon the level of international justice and 
the only way of permanently reducing 
them is to increase that level of justice.’ It 
is impossible to raise the level of inter- 
national justice without its being followed 
by a decrease in armaments, and, on 
the other hand, it is impossible to pre- 
vent an increase in armaments if the 
level of international justice falls. That 
law can be seen working to-day. Great 
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Britain believed that the League of 
Nations had raised the level of justice, 
and chiefly because of that she drastically 
reduced her armaments. The failure of 
the League having shown that the level 
was much lower than had been thought, 
she is now, together with other ations, 
increasing her armaments. She is simply 
acting accordance with the law; the 
present increase was inevitable. Arma- 
ments and their financial burden depend- 
ing solely upon the level of international 
justice, our whole efforts should be con- 
centrated on raising that level. The 
surest way of doing this is for Great 
Britain, as leader in the cause of inter- 
national peace, to take the step which has 
been suggested, to bind herself of her own 
free will to hear the views of an independ- 
ent party concerning all disputes which 
cannot be settled by the present diplomatic 
methods, which must inevitably bring 
about a far greater measure of inter- 
national justice, and a far lower level of 
armaments. 
Your Reaction 

The reaction to this line of thought 
depends largely upon your reply to this 
vital question. Must we, as a nation, be 
prepared to submit to the rule of law? И 
not, then we acquiesce in the maintenance 
of a system which cannot lead-us towards 
rea] peace but which is bound, because the 
world is consistent, to lead us into further 


futile, senseless wars, and the blood of our 
children will be upon our own heads, It 
will be of no use blaming other nations. 
It will be of no use saying that we could 
not take the first Step because other 
nations were not prepared to take the same 
Фер at the same time with us. That will 
be no excuse. Leadership necessitates 
leading; it demands the actual demonstra- 
tion by the leader of the right action to 
take. Great Britain must fulfil these con- 
ditions if she is to retain her leadership in 
the cause of peace. 

A thousand attempts may be made to 
build a cathedral and the building will 
collapse every time if the laws governing 
the fundamental forces of Nature are dis- 
obeyed. Obcy the laws and the same force 
which caused its destruction will ensure its 
permanent stability. 

It is the same with peace. Disobey the 
laws governing the vital force of Nature 


concerned, and all our efforts will be 
brought to nought. That is what has 


happened in the past. Obey the laws and 
the same Force will ensure the permanence 
of our advance towards peace. These laws 
have been put before you, they are simple 
and within cyerybody’s power to under- 
Stand. It is for you to say whether they 
must be obeyed. it is for you to say 
whether we shall at last make progress 
with certainty towards a real peace. 


ARTHUR WOODHEAD. 


MY JOB—III. The Market Salesman 


‘Tim Моор (Hor nchurch Branch) tells us how he makes his living. Previous articles in 


this series have been “ The Taxi-driver’ 


I SUPPOSE my job can be considered 
unusual, inasmuch as I have to be up 
in the morning at 4.30 or, as people often 
say, “in the middle of the night.” You 
see, I work in one of the London whole- 
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* (April) and “ The Boat-builder’ 


' (September). 


sale markets: my firm is described on its 
letter-headings as “Poultry and Game 
Salesmen, Meat Factors and English and 
Irish Egg Merchants.” These commodities 
may seem to you to be ordinary enough, 


except perhaps the Game, and it happens 
to be my good fortune (I consider it such) 
to be in the game department. 

The game season opens on August 1, 
when hare-shooting starts. Supplies carly 
in the season are usually very short and not 
until early September are good ‘ shoots’ 
received. The hares we deal in are of 
several kinds. There is the common 
English brown harc, the most prolific and 
the best cater; then the Scotch variety, also 
brown but quite distinctive; Irish hares, 
somewhat smaller and richer in colour 
and making less moncy; and, later in the 
year, quite large consignments of white 
hares from Scotland. These last are a little 
smaller than the brown and are considered 
in the trade inferior for eating; they com- 
monly make about 1s. 6d. each, as com- 
pared with anything up to 45. cach for 
good brown hares оп a good demand. 

The next big day in the game trade is 
August 12—the * Glorious Twelfth,’ when 
the law says that grouse may be shot. For 
weeks before this day game salesmen have 
been making preparations for receiving 
supplies at ihe carliest possible moment. 
Shooting parties are out on the Scottish and 
Yorkshire moors that morning as early as 
5am., but aliowing for the time for 
gathering and packing the grouse and get- 
ting them to the station and up to market, 
the earliest they can be expected in London 
is about 4 p.m. At this time, therefore, you 
will find a crowd of salesmen and dealers 
awaiting the arrival of the trains from the 
North. As soon as the salesmen receive 
any consignment the buyers begin busi- 
ness and the place becomes a market of its 
own. These supplies are quickly snapped 
up and as much as 205. per bird may be 
realised. The buyers take their grouse to 
taxis, already commissioned, and rush 
them to the restaurants and hotels in the 
West-end. 


One interesting point I must note. Each 


с 


salesman, although friendly and on good 
terms with the others, 15 quite secretive as 
to the quantities of grouse he expects and 
doesn’t breathe a word about the prices he 
hopes to make. And yet, if it were possible 
to listen simultaneously to all the salesmen 
at the moment thcy ask a price for their 
first lots, I’ll bet my boots you would not 
find the price differ by more than 2s. be- 
tween the lot of them. Апа іп the last 
half-dozen years the prices for first arrivals 
have ranged from 15s. to 30s. per bird! 
The secret of this is—just experience. The 
following morning supplies are usually 
quite large, and the price of a grouse may 
be down to 7s. 6d. and perhaps by то 
o’clock to 3s. 6d. 

The next day of importance in the trade 
is September 1, when partridge-shooting 
begins. There is no special excitement 
about the opening days with partridges, 
for only a few very small consignments 
dribble in on the 2nd day of the month. 
The young birds are usually undersized, 
but, all the same, those which are any good 
тау make ир to 4s. 6d. each. There аге 
two varieties on the market, English and 
French, the latter always called “ red- 
legs.” By the way, we never refer to par- 
tridges as such. Whereas there are grouse 
and pheasants, snipe and woodcock, par- 
tridges are just “ birds ” to us. 

Pheasant shooting starts on October 1. 
By this time the game season is in full 
swing and we have more than enough to 
do. Usually pheasants start coming in in 
good quantities straight away, and I think 
I am safe in saying that my firm handles 
a larger number of these than of any other 
kind of game. It is not unusual for us to 
deal with 1,000 pheasants on some days in 
November. 500 grouse would be a good 
quantity for us in a day and 250 hares 
would be quite fair. As for wild rabbits 
(which are not considered as game) any- 
thing under 2,000 would be a bad day’s 
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trade, and I have known 5,000. Ж 
We also handle, in varying quantities, 
snipe, woodcock, teal, plover (black and 
golden), mallard, divers, shoveller-ducks, 
widgeon, pintail, wild geese, wild swans, 
black cock, capercailze, ptarmigan, wood- 
pigeons, blue rock-pigeons, quail, hazel- 
hens, willow-grouse, roe-deer and fallow- 
deer and many other different kinds of 
birds and animals. Once or twice we have 
had a dead fox sent in for us to sell. Occa- 
sionally we get a few jays, which are useless 
for food but are bought by naturalists. 
Sometimes there arrives a hamper con- 
taining a few dozen each of blackbirds, 
starlings, sparrows and so on. This is 
called “field-fare” and makes about 
Is. 6d. per dozen birds. Some time back 
we had an enquiry from Russia as to 
whether we could still dispose of bear- 
flesh. Before the War quite a quantity was 
used in London, and the bears used to be 
sent singly in cases and in the skin. But 


THE ELDER 


Barnicoat.—On July 5, Е. М. Barnicoat 
(‘Barney’), former Pilot of Weymouth 
Branch. Elected 7.3.30. 

Baxter.—On July 24, WALTER _ ROBERT 
Baxter, aged 34 years, a founder member of 
Ibstock Branch. Elected 9.7.29. 

Birp.—On January 21, WILLIAM CHARLES 
Birp, а member of Stroud Branch. Elected 
16.9.32. 

BockHaM.—On August 16, W. Н. Bock- 
илм, aged 68 years, until recently Chairman 
of Droitwich Group. Elected 6.7.35. 

Bowpen.—In September, Colonel Н. Т. 
CORNISH BOWDEN, of Newton Abbot, а mem: 
ber of the South Western Arca Gencral 
Branch. Elected 30.7.30. 

Bower.—On August 25, Harop Bower, 
formerly Pilot of Whittington Branch, and 
of South Manchester District. Elected 25.2.30. 

CrarkE.—On September 15, Canon Ken- 
NETH CLARKE, Padre of Stonegate Branch, 
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this time we had to reply that we could not 
advise the Russian firm to send bears; we 
could not sec any outlet for them now- 
adays. 

Since the collection and sale of plover’s 
eggs in this country has been forbidden, 
gull’s eggs have taken their place. Thou- 
sands of dozens of these are consumed 
between April and June. In April this 
year supplies were very short and the first 
arrivals made тоа. each egg wholesale; at 
the time of writing they are almost finished 
and are fetching about 4d. а dozen. 

We never know on any morning during 
the season what we аге to expect in the 
market. I must say that I find the whole 
business very interesting. І shall never 
become used to the very early hours, in 
spite of having done it for sixteen years, 
but I certainly shouldn’t like to change my 
trade. There is only one thing—like you, 
І could always do with a little more 


money ! Т. №. 


BRETHREN 
Sussex. Elected 27.3.36. 

GELLATLY.—On August 26, W. GELLATLY, 
a member of Falkirk Central Branch. Elected 
22.9.30. 

Joxes.—On August 17, ALFRED KINGSLEY 
Јомеѕ, aged 29 years, a member of Hutt 
Valley Group, New Zealand. 

Joxes.—On August 31, Навор E. Jones, 
Padre of Corsham Group. Elected 2.4.36. 

МсСлкі2у.-Оп August 20, Е. М. 
MCCARLEY, a member of West Malling 
Group. Elected 7.10.33. 

Morvrox.—On August 8, Rosert М. Mor- 
тох, Secretary of of the Isle of Man Group, 
formerly of Falkirk Group. Elected 15.11.30. 

WALKER. — On August 29, WILLIAM 
WALKER (‘ Bill’), Secretary of Ilkley Branch. 
Elected 30.11.32. 

Warv.—On August 16, Bertram В. Warp, 
aged 25, Chairman of Calgary District. 
Canada. 


THE OLD CHAPEL 


When Donap Cox, а soldier in a London Division, visited Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
in 1916, he was moved to write a series of short poems about it and to publish them in a 
regimental magazine, The Direét Hit. They were reprinted in Tales of Talbot House in 
1919 and since, and one of them, about the Upper Room, has become the best known poem 
written in Toc Н. This has been set to music by FRANK Dawson (Brother Giles) of the 


Brotherhood of the Holy Cross, a member of Toc H. It deserves to be more widely known. 


Moders’ -Ve simpl 
о rojo Мы ea А А 1 і м 


HERE, is а qui-ct room:Pause for а fit-tle space, And in the deep'ning gloom, With hands be-fore thy 


ak ААА 


b 


ү 
world hath wrought, Un-clean, un-true, un-kind— Leave these be-hind. 


АС Lied 


Strength to o-bey His plan; Rise from thy knees less clod Than when thy prayer be- gan, More of а man. 


Be: ade ل‎ д ieee 2 


I BELIEVE IN TOC Н 


In the ordinary course of routine we asked Padre J. Е. Е. TUNSTALL to write the ‘ Dispatch” 
of the Northern London Area for the ° Family Chronicle’ section of the JOURNAL this month. 
He had just left the staff of Toc H to become Vicar of High Littleton, Somerset, and what 


he wrote was a‘ Swan song.’ 
Area news. 


what I really think about the North 


London Area, and my beliefs remain un- 
changed. So if you want to do some 
serious thinking about the Arca you should 
turn up last year’s copy and set to work on 
it. The possibility remains, however, that 
you do not want to do any scrious thinking 
at all, a terrible possibility, but one which 
no realist can afford to ignore. For myself, 
I do not wish to think seriously about the 
Area again, at all events not in a technical 
way. I like to think of it in quite another 
way. 

As you know, by the time these notes are 
in your hands 1 shall have left North 
London. You know who I am. It isn’t 
a bit of good trying to preserve anonymity 
with a cheap Journalese style like mine. 
If only I had been the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel it would have been so easy to have 
been sure of the authorship; “ internal 
evidence” they call it, though at school 
my English master called it something elsc. 

And what I like to think of now is all 
the delightful times with all the delightful 
people that I have known in Northern 
London, for to me that is the really im- 
portant thing about Toc Н. Certainly 
there were thosc of you who opposed my 
dictatorial attitudes, and little have you 
known how I enjoyed that, and how dull 
I found those who thought they ought to 
be loyal to the Area Padre. I may add that 
those in the latter category were sur- 
prisingly few. Nor have you known how 
I have laughed a trifle whimsically at my- 
self for being considered an authority 


d 
about anything. For I have been sure of 
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ет a year ago I wrote in the JOURNAL 


We print її as an article, for it has wider significance than 


so few things in Toc Н. Primarily | 
think I have been sure of the Toc H Prayer 
“to live together in love, and јоу, and 
peace, to check all bitterness, and to dis- 
own discouragement.” These have been 
the things past speaking dear. 

Not only you have I liked, but I have 
liked mecting your families too, for they 
have shown so clearly that after all Toc H 
is not just a talking shop, that it really is 
a way of life and that it works. Best of all 
І have liked several of your small daugh- 
ters Who have breathed an atmosphere of 
A. A. Milne into my life, a life supposed to 
be occupied with the big and deep things 
that matter. Sometimes I wonder what 
these things arc. I have told you so often 
how tired I become of those disciples of 
human brotherhood who have no time to 
be friendly. Fortunately Тос Н is not en- 
couraging te men of that kidney. 

We in North London with all our short- 
comings have grasped the fact that life con- 
sists foremostly in human relationships, 
and indeed that they are the very stuff 
from which joy and peace proceed. Nor 
can I believe that there is another way of 
life. 

Of course you may speak of religion and 
ethics and worship and sacraments, but 1 
worked out a kind of formula many years 
ago which still seems to me to be impor- 
tant. It was just this, that Religion minus 
Christ cquals Priggishness. Christ is the 
humanising, socialising, and not quite 
respectable factor which makes religion 
possible for really decent people. B. K. 
Cunningham once said that judged by 
most modern standards of religion the new 


curate is usually much more religious than 
was Jesus. All the people who really mat- 
ter in religious history have seen that quite 
clearly—John Wycliffe, Charles Kingsley, 
Donald Hankey and Stanley Baldwin, to 
mention only a few. 

Of course our job is to break down bar- 
riers and get fellows together, and I believe 
that North London has done and is doing 
a good deal of it. You may reply that the 
caste system of this Empire is such that 
nothing much in that line can ever be 
accomplished. But take heart. In 1937 
Wally Hammond led out the Players on 
Lords’ field to encounter the Gentlemen. 
In 1938 Mr. W. R. Hammond led out the 
Gentlemen against the Players. Surely 
there was some elasticity there. And, mark 
you, Lords is in the North London Area. 
You may say that Toc H had nothing to 
do with it, but if you make such a state- 
ment then the onus of proof rests on you. 
And І prefer to think that Toc Н had. 
Furthermore, as | am something of a Nazi 
I prefer to think with my feelings, and I 
do feel that we must have been in on that. 
It's tremendous fun thinking with your 
feelings at times and not nearly as dan- 
gerous as you might suppose, that is of 
course if you continually cultivate good 
and generous feelings. So I shall continue 
to attribute every good thing that comes to 
pass in North London to the genius of 
Toc H—and shall I be so very far wrong? 

When І get into my West Country 
Vicarage and, in the evenings, sit gazing 
out towards the Mendip Hills, so many 
thoughts of you will cross my mind. They 
will not be thoughts of your efficiency— 
how could they be? They will be just 
absurd and delightful things. A round of 
Golf at Gerrards Cross when гес Staff 
Padres of Toc H had a nasty look of 
human fallibility about them; they all 
failed in turn to clear a babbling brook six 
yards in front of the tee. Then it was on 


the same course that I got an Eagle, my 
only Eagle. Then I remember a District 
Pilot solemnly calling for the Ceremony of 
Light when the switches went wrong and 
they turned the purple and green limes on 
him. Or again, I see one of our real un- 
tameables slinking away from a meeting 
because he had to prepare the baby’s night 
bottle (“Just to give a hand don’t you 
know,” was how he put it). Last but not 
least, never shall I forget the delirious ex- 
pression of joy on the faces of three men 
on being told that they had been selected 
to go to the Leprosy Field. If any convict 
had received a similar sentence there 
would have been indignant questions in 
the House about it. 

Then too, there are all the men I have 
known really personally, their hopes, their 
fears, their enthusiasms, their genuine 
goodness. Sometimes I get more than a 
little weary of the highmindedness of some 
of our greater enthusiasts. “ After all” 
they say “ we in Toc Н are here to do more 
than be merely a gathering of nice people.” 
Sometimes I wonder if Jesus really thought 
that you can do anything more than that. 
Or may we ask if there is any other society 
which can do it? It is so easy to have high 
ideals, great aims and enlightened policies. 
They don’t cost a thing. It is so rarely one 
finds the people who are likely to carry 
them out. 

One abiding impression of Toc H will 
always remain with me. It was at the con- 
clusion of family prayers in the Upper 
Room at Poperinghe on last year’s Pilgrim- 
age. Having said prayers I got up and 
went to the back of the room to turn out 
the lights. I had to wait for ten minutes 
for the room to clear. For five minutes 
no one moved at all. Twenty-five English- 
men, members of this casual undemon- 
strative race, were kneeling in the candle- 
light, men of very different ages and soctal 
positions who had discovered their 
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essential unity in the things that really 
matter in life. These were friends of mine 
from the North London Area, and to me 
there can never be any other Toc H Area 


quite like it. 


Five minutes later and we were all in the 
Estaminet down the road trying to look 
like the casual Englishman again, perhaps 
succeeding in keeping up appcarances, but 
able neither to deceive ourselves nor each 
other any more, for we had seen the Cross 


writ large over the Salient and stars stand- 
ing over stables. 

These and a thousand other things are 
what I shall remember as, in my declining 
years, I sit blinking through my tobacco 
smoke at the sun setting over the Mendip 
range in the distance, 


“ Old men forget—yet all shall be forgot, 
But Һе? remember with advantages...” 


TUNNY. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


% There have been nearly 5,000 visitors to 
Tue OLD House in Poperinghe this summer, 
in addition to some 500 members who have 
made their week-end Pilgrimages. The ser- 
vices of the honorary Wardens who have 
taken duty this year to welcome the visitors 
have been invaluable and it is hoped that more 
volunteers will offer themselves next year. 


У Two blue snow geese, born and bred іп 
St. James’s Park, London, of Alaskan parents, 
have been presented to the sec of LONE TREE 
Crater, where it is hoped that they will soon 
be launched into residence and form а peace- 
ful community with Swan and Edgar. 


%2 Gorpon Turvey, who has been in New 
Zealand for the past year, is being transferred 
to Australia. 


7 Rec Situ (formerly Western Area Sec- 
retary) will not be going to New South 
Wales, as announced in the September 
JournaLt. Having handed over his duties to 
Mayne Exson in Bristol, he will be working 
temporarily in London. 


¥ B.E.L.R.A. have completely outgrown 
their present premises and moved on Michael- 
mas Day to more spacious quarters at 115, 
Baker Street, London, W.1, where they can 
carry on their activities much more conveni- 
ently than in their old cramped surroundings. 
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МЕ In view of several enquiries, this is а re- 
minder that any Padre holding office in 
Toc Н is entitled to wear the Toc Н Papre’s 
Scarr. This is the ordinary black scarf em- 
broidered in gold thread with the Double 
Cross. It is intended that the Scarf should 
only be worn оп Toc Н “occasions.” In- 
formation as to cost can be obtained from the 
Administrative Padre. 


Ў A member wishes to share his experiences 


in - `“ Approacininc PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS 
and has written a paper on the subject which 
is obtainable from Headquarters and Area 
Secretarics. 


%$ Our tame statistician has been working 
out a figure of 34,567 which, according to him, 
roughly corresponds to the number of mem- 
bers in the British Isles who have nor so far 
this year enrolled a new Тос Н Buper. 


#2 The current Financia, Year of Тос Н 
Incorporated ends on October 31, the same 
date as in 1928. 


Y5 The following New Groups have recently 
been recognised: Lee (Southern London 
Arca), Eynsford (Kent Area), Holbeach (East 
Midlands Area), Kenilworth (West Midlands 
Area), Blyth and Sunderland (Northern Area), 
Jhansi, Naini Tal and Poona (India) and 
Morro Velho (Brazil). 


STILL MORE ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT 


WANT to put ina plea for more thought 

in Toc H about the whole subject of un- 
employment. When the present boom in 
work on armaments is ended, the problem 
of changing over to more fruitful work will 
not be easy. Conservative economists say 
that we shall be faced with an increase in 
unemployment. 


One of the causes of this world problem 
is the coming of the Machine Age. I believe 
that the increased power men have got over 
things is in the Will of God. This being 50, 


it need not result in the maiming апа dwarf- 
ing of sons of God. This Machine Age can 
be made to promote a richer and fuller life 
for all. It is futile to pretend that all that is 
necessary is a change of Government. No 
Government can get far with the problem 
until there is behind it an informed and 
insistent public opinion. Тос Н ought to 
help to create such a body of public opinion. 


Members of our family are pledged to a 
wide human interest in their fellows. Asa 
result of this many of our units have become 
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concerned about unemployment. Members 
have visited Special Areas and unemployed 
men have visited units. As a result, some 
members have got a “ pain in the mind ” 
about it all. What usually follows? They, 
having been stabbed awake, at first believe 
themselves to be almost the only folk who are 
awake. They become exceedingly angry 
because the Church and Toc H have not done 
something about it. Feeling their helpless- 
ness, they call H.Q. to task. At the same 
time they do something themselves. If they 
did not do their bit they would feel ashamed 
of themselves. Out of their sometimes 
meagre resources they give—goods. By their 
passion they stir others to give—goods. Then 
Headquarters rejoices because more men 
have got busy doing something. The mem- 
bers themselves do not escape a sense of satis- 
faction that they are doing something. Their 
pain is soothed because they are helping. The 
pain of those they stir is soothed as soon as 
they help. Then that is all there is to it. 
They keep on keeping on, sometimes for 
over a year. Then they decide that the Dis- 
trict and Headquarters are hopeless, or per- 
haps that they have done their bit. Fre- 
quently no more is heard about unemploy- 
ment from that unit. It has kept them alive 
for twelve months. 

Meanwhile some despairing men in the 
Special Areas become still more accustomed 
to receiving without the privilege of giving 
in return. Other despairing men curse still 
more deeply the charity which they resent. 
The general public become steadily more 
Ei to large-scale unemployment so 
that it is no longer regarded as a major 
tragedy. 

“Well,” you may be asking, “ what are 
we to do about it? ” Every unit which has a 
concern about unemployment must do some 
real thinking. We ought to find out all that 
we can about the causes of unemployment, 
about the efforts that are being made to 
repair the havoc it causes, and about anv 
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constructive experiments that are being made 
in learning how to meet its challenge. 

Mr. Pascoe’s article last month will, I hope, 
have caused many to want to know more 
about Mr. Peter Scott’s work. If you would 
like to read a balanced judgment about it, 
you will find it in Men Without Work, a 
report made to the Pilgrim Trust, which is 
published by the Cambridge University Press 
at 7s. ба. This book reviews in detail Мг, 
Scott’s pionecr work at Wigan, The whole 
book is tremendously valuable and ought to 
be in the library of every unit. It is an inti- 
mate account of the lives of men who are 
suffering through unemployment. Six towns 
or districts were studied at first-hand by visits 
made to the homes of the unemployed. Two 
of the districts—Rhondda Valley and Crook 
—are officially scheduled as Special Areas, 
Two others—Blackburn and Liverpool— 
are towns that have never recovered from the 
post War slump. The remaining two— 
Depttord and Leicester—might be described 
as fairly prosperous. Taken together they 
are representative of the problem as a whole. 
If anyone is really prepared to know and 
feel what unemployment means in terms of 
human wasta this book will give them 
what they need. It is as accurate as a Govern- 
ment blue book. but withal it is а thoroughly 
human docu: at. 

The sympathetic, critical account of Mr. 
Scott’s work at Wigan will. I hope, leave 
readers wondering why “Men Without 
Work ” are not Г оп а vastly larger scale 
to “make” for one another. It is such a 
natural thing to do. At present the experi- 
ment is оп a small scale, but it is dealing with 
the problem as a whole. Will you buy this 
book for your unit as a heginning? 

As а result of stirred feelings men usually 
act—sometimes wisely. If your feelings about 
unemployment arc stirred by reading this 
book it is probable that you will a con- 
structively. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


For the last three years the JOURNAL has tried to keep its readers in touch with the work of 
Toc H volunteers in the leprosy field. It is difficult for us at home to picture their job, but 
the following extracts from a letter from A. J. Sowpen, Uzuakoli Leper Colony, Southern 
Nigeria, to an Association Padre at home give a vivid sketch of the day’s work. 


HE work is even more worth while than 

I thought. It is every day the same. One 

can wake at 6 a.m., with the sun just breaking 
through—as on certain Summer days in 
England—and say “* another cheerful дау!” 
We have over 1,000 lepers in the Colony, 
the happiest collection of people І have 
worked with. The children are a delight, ill 
and crippled many of them, but happy and 
singing the whole day through: this is not 
out of ignorance as to their prospects for the 
future, for the * evidence’ surrounds them іп 
the form of maimed and disfigured adults. 
On ‘injection day ’—and the injection is most 
painful—see this youngster of four all smiles 
till he reaches the hands of the business-like 
nurse, complete with syringe, and the smile 
fades. A swift jab and the needle is in the 


flesh, and for a minute or two the air is rent 
with yells. The job is done, and the next 
‘victim’ centers the lists—and once тоге 
smiles are seen. This time it is the contortions 
of the patient and the nurse as the one 
dodges and the other seeks one or two of the 
patches on the dodger’s skin. 


Work there is in abundance. Ac present 
I have the administrative side of the colony 
and the nightmare of the accounts to deal 
with, as well as the work of the dispensary 
which I took over on arriving here. The 
additional duties fell to me when Fred Tuck 
left for home three weeks аро for his first 
furlough. Dr. Davey, the doctor who was in 
charge when I came, has now completed his 
leave and was to have sailed on his return trip 
last week, but we have had word to the effect 
that he has been laid low with a severe attack 
of malaria—brought on, I imagine, by over- 
work. He has spent the whole of his leave in 
endeavouring to awaken interest in his work 
herc. 

Since arriving I have longed many times for 
а ciné-camera—or for the ability of an artist 
—that I might bring some pictures of life in 


the colony home with me. They would save 
a lot of explanation and convey it so much 
better than words. It really needs the artist, 
for there is so much colour in it all. And it 
would require a ‘talkie’ to record the music 
of such a night as this, with its lovely, clear 
moonlight. There is the sound of the drum 
and tom-tom in the village a mile or so away, 
the voices of the women lepers as they dance 
their ‘ folk-dances’ (their singing sounds a bit 
thin to-night—that means that a lot are 
down with injection pains), the chirping of 
the cricket and the dull, heavy croak of the 
bull-frog. The bush-fowl, too, make merry 
in the near-by trees, and, high above, the par- 
rots are winging their way homeward: 
typical parrot cries and whistling are the ob- 
vious indication of their presence. Some 
distance away the smoke rises from beneath 
the trees bordering the two leper-towns. 
Between them one catches the red glow of 
the fires—the lepers are cooking the night's 
‘chop ’ and unmentionable ingredients are in 
the soup. Soon the moon will disappear (it is 
full-moon to-night) and the swift curtain of a 
tropical night will hide it all. The song of 
the cricket continues till dawn. 

The day is full, too, Most of the lepers have 
work to do. There are over twenty gangs of 
them ‘to find work for and to supervise. 
Several of these at present are busy on a new 
road І am putting through the outskirts of the 
colony. We hope to obtain much more land 
when Dr. Davey returns, and roads will be 
the first need. Road-making here is no easy 
task, for we have no stone in this locality and 
one sees a whole day’s work swept away by 
the night’s rain. We see what the papers at 
home call “ torrential downpours ” fairly fre- 
quently these days, for it is the rainy season. 

Other patients are engaged in the bush— 
sawyers getting out wood for new buildings, 
others getting °“ tie-tie " sticks and the like 
for new houses, which are all of the mud-and- 
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wattle type. The women carry water to the 
gang busy on a new concrete building. Men 
and women nurses are trained’ to give the 
treatment in the hospital. Some women have 
the task of tending the farms, others the finish- 
ing touches to the new houses. So they 
spend their day, in work and treatment, the 
two essentials of their well-being. A greater 
problem are those in whom the disease is so 
advanced that they cannot work. 

Along with the other Toc H man here, 
Bruce Lansdown (he is a male-nurse, trained 
in London, who gave up a good job and ex- 
cellent prospects), I start the day’s work by 
attending the Ulcer Building. Between us we 
dress and clean over two hundred vile ulcers 
before eight in the morning. Then comes the 
dispensary for me, whilst Bruce visits the 


Hospital and the “ weak-lines.” So the days 
pass. This month is the eleventh I have spent 
out here—at times it is difficult to imagine it 
more than eleven wecks ... I keep quite fit, 
and, having plenty to do, am happy. 


A. J. Sowpen. 


Movements of Leprosy Workers 


Евер Tuck, as mentioned in the letter 
above, has left Uzuakoli on furlough and is 
now at home. CELYN Evans, of Bangor, is 
proceeding to Zaria in Northern Nigeria to 
relieve Вил. Lamsert, who is coming home on 
leave. Towards the end of October ALBERT 
HARDMAN, an ex-R.A.M.C. orderly, goes out 
to Itu in Southern Nigeria to take up nursing 
at the Leper Settlement there. 


TRAVELLER'S. TALES 


П. 


Tn Uganda and Kenya 


Last month we printed some impressions by A. C. Encar, Hon, Assistant to the Hon. 
Administrator, о} a tour he has recently made in North, East and Central Africa. He went 
out, in company with Dr. Muir of B.E.L.R.A., and combined visits to Тос H units with an 


inspection of leprosy work. 

NEAT day we crossed into Uganda with 
Э а stop at a native market оп the way. 
Beer was one of the most popular items on 
sale, and we saw with some amusement a 
woman, who was selling the muddy stuff, 
feeding her baby alternately from her breast 
and from a gourd of beer, an odd mixture 
which, however, didn’t seem to upset the 
babes equilibrium at all. At Kabale we 
stopped at an hotel with the pleasing name of 
the White Horse which, as living horses were 
not evident in those parts, must, I suppose, 
be attributed to another origin which was 
fairly obvious there. It was also remarkable 
for two Kavirondo cranes who strutted round 
the huts in the early hours and acted as very 
efficient ‘ knockers-up,’ and ‘ Vicky Baum,’ a 
diminutive dachshund, whose delight it was 
to lie in the dark before the fire and trip the 
unwary. From Kabale we visited the С.М.5. 
leper colony on an island in Lake Bunyoni, 
some eight miles away—again a lovely situ- 
ation and a very stout bit of work on the part 
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Fle now concludes his narrative. 
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of the two ladies who run medically and 
educationally the settlement of some 470 lepers 
with the aid of a visiting doctor once a week 
or so. 


Оп we went by car, past Lakes Edward and 
George, and across the Kazinga channel, 
where a dried fish and a salt business are in 
full swing, to Fort Portal at the foot of Mount 
Ruwenzori. Here we paid a state visit to the 
Mukama, the local king, and to various hospi- 


Rwwenzori from Fort Portal Road. 


tals, schools and clinics. We also had one 
memorable dav over а road still in the 
making, round and over the mountain to 
Wamba in the Scniliki valley, just above lake 
Albert. Two American doctors were re- 
searching there with their wives into the 
yellow fever problem and a puzzling form of 
that disease which seems to be endemic in the 
forest there. 

At Kampala on May 22 we got the first 
European news for weeks, but, as details of 
the German-Czcchoslovakian position were 
not very clear, we were wondering what sort 
of Europe we should come back to. I stopped 
at Makerere, Muir at Entebbe some 20 miles 
away. Makerere, perched on one of the hills 
that surround Kampala, is the highest educa- 
tional establishment, both mentally and 
physically, in Central Africa. It takes boys 
from mission and other schools and gives 


them a semi-specialised training before they 
go on to final training at Mulago as doctors 
or for agricultural or other special work. It 
is run rather on the lines of an English Public 
School and has grand playing fields, a golf 
course, tennis courts, and garden plots for the 
students. Fur- 
thermore — ex- 
cept for one 
storm which 
broke open all 
the doors in the 
middle of the 
night and washed 
me out of the 
veranda—it cared 
for me most ten- 
derly. Educa- 
tional and medi- 
cal services are 
shared in Ugan- 
da between Gov- 
ernment and the 
missions, and 
comparison of 
the relative meth- 
ods and layout 
was continually 
of the greatest in- 
terest. At Budo, 
a C.M.S. school which we visited on Empire 
Day, the choir put up an impromptu concert 
for us in their new chapel. Whether it was 
the surroundings or the musical qualities of 
the Luganda language or the efficiency of the 
choirmaster (who had just returned from a 
course at Achimota full of news and interests 
of the Gold Coast) I don’t know, but seldom 
have 1 heard a more impressive performance. 
An Empire Day lunch of generous propor- 
tions followed and rather left us gasping on 
what was about the hottest day we had. 

I was bidden to dine with notables at En- 
tebbe one day, and on the way we paid the 
customary visit to ‘Mutembe’ оп lake 
Victoria. ` This aged crocodile is alleged to 
appear by the edge of the lake when sum- 
moned by the proper cries and to take, as a 
favour, the delicacies provided for her by the 
delighted visitor. She must have over-eaten 
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“Mutembe's’ Bay, 


Lake Victoria. 


herself, like her visitors, for in spite of all our 
seductive songs and blandishments she 
wouldn’t play that day. 

Jinja, with its Ripon Falls, where the Nile 
drops out of Lake Victoria, and hippo-infested 
golf course, was the next town, but оп the 
way we spent two days at Nkokonjeru where 
the Mill Hill Mission has its headquarters 
and runs its hospital school and training col- 
lege for girls. Mother Kevin, its principal, 
is an amazing woman, known and honoured 
throughout Uganda, with strong views on 
happiness and naturalness as the proper basis 
of life. The joyous faces of the African sisters 
and their graciousness and efficiency in deal- 
ing with us two intruding strangers were good 
proof that Mother Kevin's ideas work well. 
The African in general is a happy soul and 
anxious only to do and say what he thinks 
will make you happy, but these sisters all had 
much more than the usual ration of joy and 
it was thoroughly infectious. 

We also visited their two leper stations, and 
at one, Buluba on the lake, had a successful 
trip after hippos with cameras. 

On by car again to Tororo near the Kenya 
border. The hotel here is run by a curious 
character, who has turned his hand to many 
things and now does this most efficiently. 
In the hall was a notice setting out the 
different terms for meals, beds, lodging and 
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so forth; after stating that for a stay of over 
four days the charge was so much, the notice 
added “ but this does not apply to guests who 
do not take baths: they must leave next day.” 
We were sitting on the veranda one night 
when Snowball, a Sealyham, suddenly dashed 
off barking. I thought I saw the shape of a 
big Alsatian in the darkness, but was told 
it was a young hyena who had made pals 
with the dog and was a frequent visitor to 
the bar whenever his parents would let him 
off, and sure enough soon after father started 
shouting for his son from the scrub behind the 
hotel. We did take baths, but left next day 
all the same, Muir for northern Uganda be- 
yond Mt. Elgon and the leprosy stations up 
there, and I by train for Kenya. 


Into Kenya Colony 


It was a lively night journey. Му plans 
now went astray, for the friend with whom | 
was to stay had had to sail suddenly for 
England and wired me accordingly. I missed 
the wire and turned up at the station to find 
it quite empty. However. my seven words of 
Swahili produced an Indian who drove me 
the cight miles to the farm in an incredibly 
ancient Bedford track. As we lurched along 
in bottom ge: on ef electric flex, which 
appeared to take current from а generator 
somewhere in the back parts of the truck to 
the engine, swung about and shorted on every- 
thing and everybody. We were never firing 
on more than three cylinders and seldom on 
more than two, but. in the w ay that things do 
happen in Kenya, we got there eventually, 
and I found myself an unexpected but most 
willing prisoner for a week. 

Opinions on Kenya and its inhabitants, 
their virtues and vices, are legion and my 
three week's experience must be of little value, 
but I can’t help saying that place and people 
pleased me enormously. Тһе amazing 
hospitality of Africa to strangers I had almost 
got uscd to, but, after this, what struck me 
most was the extremely practical and com- 
monsense point of view taken in every sort of 
matter. Nobody cared who or what you were 
or did or wore or drove, and irrelevant details 
just didn’t count. I am told that Nairobi can 


fairly compete with the English cathedral 
town in snobbishness and cliqueness but in 
my short stay I saw none of it. They took 
you for what you were worth, and me, being 
a stranger, for a good deal more. 

Nakuru in the Rift valley is a good deal 
changed since 1908, when, according to Win- 
ston Churchill, six lions strolled across the 
railway in broad daylight. Lions are a little 
more careful now, though one was scen carly 
in June raiding the Nairobi suburbs. Nakuru 
is a great centre, in which, for the Races and 
the Agricultural Show, folks congregate from 
all over the country. We ended a good day 
up by dumping ourselves (host, hostess, my- 
self. and another man who had become 
attached to the party in the course of the day) 
on a complete stranger about 4o miles away 
in the opposite direction from home. We 
were received about то p.m. with a complete 
lack of fuss and a gargantuan dish of eggs, 
bacon and what-nots. They are surely an 
admirable lot of folk! 

I had said I would be in Nairobi on June ~ 
and found that on the 8th a joint meeting of 
Тос Н and LW 11. had been summoned to 
Jisten to me on leprosy. The Governor and 
Lady Brooke-Popham turned up and it was 
most gratifying to find that, amid their multi- 
tude of dutics апа engagements, they are both 
taking a very keen interest in Toc H and in 
Leprosy Reli ak. Individual members of 
Тос Н cared for me and took me about in 
the usual casy way and 1 was sorry to have to 
move on after five days. 

They run the trains—or those I patronised— 
mostly at night in Kenya, and one doesn’t 
get the chance of secing as much of the 
scenery and game as one would like, but what 
one does sec is rather amazing. The game 
take the view that a train is dangerous at any- 
thing under 50 yards, but quite innocuous 
beyond that range. Giraffe, zebra, ostrich and 
buck outside this natural line take as much 
notice of a train as the modern English cow 
does of a car. 

At Mombasa an unknown lady who had 
been warned of my coming greeted me at the 
station, took me to an hotel, drove round the 


town and to various hospitals and threw a 
‘sundowner’ party for me. True, she was 
L.W.H., but her chief interest was that I 
was a stranger and needed looking after; the 
same thing happened with a man I had met 


Nyenga Leper Settlement. 


on the train except that he threw a dinner 
instead. It is very difficult to repay this sort 
of kindliness’ to the donors of it. 

Mombasa is much more Arabian than 
African in atmosphere, and the old town is 
thick with Arab buildings and the remains of 
the Portuguese occupation. Time was now 
drawing short and as the Lone Units Com- 
mittee had insisted on a visit to Dar-es-Salaam 
I few down there from Mombasa. It is a 
delightful spot, in some ways very like Oban 
with its wide inland harbour and misty 
shores, but there is a definite German tang 
about it, both in architecture and population. 
Toc H were meeting the night I got there and 
we had a great evening. 

Finally, Imperial Airways did their stuff 
adequately, punctually, and comfortably. 
Four-and-a-half days after leaving Dar-es- 
Salaam, and still rather dazed by a panorama 
which changed almost as quickly as a ‘ flick,” 
I was in England, wondering why mid- 
summer is so much colder and more un- 
pleasant than March. A. С.Е. 
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THE STAFF CONFERENCE OF 1958 


HE annual Conference of full-time 
Toc Н staff was held, as usual, for the 
inside of a week—from Monday, September 
12, to Saturday, September 17. It was the 
fourteenth Staff Conference in the series and 
the seventh to be held at Digswell Park in 
Hertfordshire, a late 18th-century country 
house with very beautiful grounds which 
have something of the quality of home to 
older members of the staff returning to them. 
As always, some of the familiar faces were 
missing since last year and new ones had 
taken their place: the demands of Toc H 
overseas, not less than resignations and new 
appointments, changes the staff much in 
twelve months. Change, we have a right to 
hope, does not in this case go with decay, it 
means new life. 
The photograph on the opposite page pro- 
vides the key to the company who were there. 
It used to be the custom of the chairman 
to reiterate at the first session each year the 
view that the main value of the Staff Con- 
ference does not consist in what it discusses 
or decides (it rarely, if ever, decides anything; 
it does not vote or pass resolutions nowa- 
days), but in its opportunities of fellowship 
and free-and-easy talk among men who only 
meet as a body once a year. This has grown 
so clear that this year the matter was not 
mentioned at all. Discussion at the sessions, 
morning prayers on the lawn and Commu- 
nion or Evensong in the little church behind 
the house, small groups arguing іп the 
lounge or pairs walking up and down the 
garden, conversations after ‘lights out’ in 
bedrooms, scts of tennis or rounds on the 
miniature golf-course or fierce games of 
‘stikke’ in the covered court up to the small 
hours—these are indispensable ingredients of 
the fellowship of the Conference. It may be 
hard to put a finger on the upshot of these 
in the work of men at Headquarters or in 
the Areas this winter, but it is no matter for 
doubt that the effects of this week of fellow- 
ship will be there. 
In its early years the Conference groaned 
under a mass of detail. The ‘concerns’ of 
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individuals, their particular experiences, 
anxicties, methods—not always of ‘public 
interest '— filled precious hours to the point 
of exhaustion. Recent Conferences have 
chosen a ‘main theme’ on which most of 
their thinking has been concentrated. This 
year, not by design, there may be said to 
have been three main themes. First, one 
forced upon everybody. from outside—the 
common anxiety which was fed by every 
morning’s newspaper and evcry evening’s 
wireless news. This was bound to be the 
background of the whole week, the topic of 
a great deal of its conversation, the most 
pressing subject of its prayers. If it seemed 
to some that the Conference took longer than 
usual this year to settle down to its work, the 
shadow spreading from Central Europe was 
probably the explanation. Its implications 
were personal, varying much with indi- 
viduals, but they were inescapable by any. 

The second ‘ main theme,’ also to a degree 
unexpected, was the Bible. For some years 
it has been the good custom to give an hour, 
usually the first, in the day’s programme to 
some form of ‘ religious exercise.’ The nature 
of this has varied between the corporate 
study of a few chapters ci onc Gospel to talks 
by individuals on their own ideas of spiritual 
progress. This year Neville Talbot had been 
invited to talk each morning, in his own 
fashion, on the Bible, and it is certain that 
this item in the programme has never been 
made to count for so much. Standing on 
the lawn in the morning sunshine, an enor- 
mous figure in a bishop’s purple cassock, with 
his class gathered in a circle round him, he 
took “a running dive,” as he called it, into 
the prophets and made the Old Testament 
leap to life; or, tackling boldly misconcep- 
tions about the Gospels and the central dif- 
culties in the New Testament, he built up 
the picture of Jesus as seen by His friends 
and in history, the Christ of Israelites, the 
Son of Man, the Son of God, the Way for 
all men. Neville’s voice, built to match the 
rest of him, was echoed back across the lawn, 
as he tickled his hearers to laughter one 


‚Тһозе present are shown above and their names below (in order from left to right), the mystic 
initials A.P. and A.S. standing for Area Padre and Area Secretary : 
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(lissi. Schools Sec.), Bishop Neville Talbot, Hubert Secretan (Hon. Administrator), Bobs Ford 
(Adiministrative Padre), Barclay Baron (Editorial Sec.), Owen Watkins (former Hon, Padre, Southern 
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moment and led them to worship the next. 
There was scholarship and theology in it, 
made plain to every layman, and there was 
tremendous personal conviction. А ver- 
batim report would miss the strong current 
of his words which carried the Conference 
with him, but it is hoped that the substance 
of his talks will be made available in printed 
form eventually for the use of all members. 

The official ‘main theme’ of the Con- 
ference was THE Јов oF THE STAFF IN Toc Н. 
Sections of this subject, set down in the pro- 
gramme to be dealt with at different sessions, 
were: (1) The staff as leaders—the job in 
terms of (a) the health of men and units, 
(b) Intake of the grown and rising genera- 
tions, (c) Permeation through individuals, 
natural groupings and teams, (d) Sharing 
leadership with the volunteer; (2) The Area 
Padre—his functions towards padres, mem- 
bers, leaders, teams and beyond; (3) Parts of 
the Job—a closer look at the Schools, the Ser- 
vices, the material basis; (д) Marks and meet- 
ing places—the Marks as centres, the use and 
abuse of Branch premises, other ways of 
meeting for the family and its guests; (5) The 
Service of the Community; (6) Co-operation 
with the L.W.H.; (у) The Personal issue—the 
use of time by the staff for work and recrea- 
tion; (8) The Staff as pioneers. The treat- 
ment of these, as is bound to happen at such 
a Conference, was very uneven. Some dis- 
cussions went off on interesting side-tracks, 
some only got properly going when it was 
time to finish, some went straight to the 
point, others never got started at all. The 
L.W.H. brought their own staff with them 


OPPOSITE 


for an afternoon of fellowship and an even- 
ing session at which their spokeswoman 
tackled the subject good and hard. Tubby 
took charge of the last session and gave the 
Conference something of almost everything. 
The programme, thus summarised, can 
mean little to anyone who was not there, and 
no report could reproduce the геа! value of 
it. Underlying the whole, а continuous 
thread which kept appearing in the web of 
discussion, was the consciousness that the job 
of the whole-time staff in Toc H is now 
entering on a new phase. The extra meet- 
ing of the Central Council last January, 
called to consider the financial stringency in 
which the movement finds itself, made one 
thing clear, and the regular meeting of the 
Council іп April underlined it—that а 
necessary reduction of staff, effected through 
vacancies left unfilled, was a challenge and 
might be an opportunity to us all. Much 
routine work must in future be—already is 
being—devolved on volunteers, The staff, 
thus freed of some of the burden hitherto 
carried, should facce more outward, less 
inward, should devote itself more to the 
development of Тос H and less to its mere 
maintenance, should spend more energy оп 
spreading the tdeas of Тос H into new and 
wider circles and tess on nursing weak units. 
“The Job of the Staff,’ thus seen, is both 
morc difficult and more worth while than 
it has ever been, and the Conference, with 
no signs of dismay, tried to realise this. The 
job looks larger now than ever. Thai is the 
main conclusion of the Staff Conference of 
1938. B. B. 


NUMBERS 


Ventures of friendship such as this are a small beginning, well worth while if they awake 
in more of us the will to tackle the tragedy of unemployment with a greater sense of urgency. 


"THE variety of men even inside our small 

island is a very old theme. There is no 
need to “survey mankind from China to 
Peru’: John o’Groats to Land’s End is a 
wide enough range for study—as witnessed a 
party of Bradford citizens which, stepping out 
of a motor-coach labelled with those two place 
names, stood bewildered on the cliffs of 
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Tintagel last month. Asking their way of a 
Cornishman they found that he spoke a 
foreign language. And he, in turn, was 
comically baffled when they enquired the 
whereabouts of the ' front,’ first requisite of 
any seaside resort in a civilised land. York- 
shire was playing the part of “innocents 
abroad ” and Cornwall was more than ever 


confirmed in its doubts of the English, a 
people to which it has never quite reckoned 
itself to belong. What docs the Devonian 
know of the ‘ Geordies’ of Tyneside, or South 
Wales of the Home Counties? As for Scot- 
land—crossing the Border is not unlike сгоѕѕ- 
ing the Channel. 

Let us return to South Wales and the Home 
Counties: the instance does well enough. 
People whose lot is cast in Kent, Sussex or 
Hampshire have, for the most part, never 
seriously tasted unemployment themselves, 
have never been surrounded and hemmed in 
by it like people in South Wales. They can 
no more grasp what it implies and feels like 
than the Welshman can picture the prosperous 
countryside of South-cast England. It is not 
merely that they differ in dialect: life does not 
mean the same things in the two areas, which 
are only a hundred miles apart as the crow 
flies. 

For some time certain small efforts of 
mutual discovery have been going on quietly 
inside Toc 11 between these two parts of the 
country. In a dozen or more instances units 
in the rural Home Counties have made con- 
tact and paired themselves off with ‘° opposite 
numbers ` in industrial South Wales. Corre- 
spondence has begin and been kept up, 
wherever possible personal visits have been 
made, practical heln “ from the richer to the 
poorer” has been given and received in the 
spirit of the family pledge. And what might 
have been mercly a ‘stunt’ has grown, in 
some cases. into a new and true fellowship. 

Let us watch the process in one instance. 
“On November 20, 1937,” writes a Welsh 
member, “there arrived at the address of the 
Trecynon Group Secretary a note, enclosing 
a letter from a place called Westbourne— 
Wherever that might be, asking the South 
Wales Area Secretary to put them in touch 
with a unit in the ‘Special Areas.’ The 
Trecynon Secretary shrugged his shoulders, 
thought to himself “ Another stunt! ” and 
put the letter down. Common courtesy 
dictated that the letter be answered and duty 
demanded that the correspondence be read 


at the next Group mecting. The Group said 
“ Where’s Westbourne? ” and “What do 


they want? ”, but, after discussion, duly re- 
corded on their minutes ‘ That the Secretary 
take up the matter and report at suitable in- 
tervals to the Group.’ ” 

That does not sound a very promising start. 
But the writer goes on:— “ From that little 
beginning there has grown а friendship which 
is the finest thing some of us have yet ex- 
perienced in Toc H. Gradually the officers 
of the two units were * paired’ and the corre- 
spondence which has developed and has been 
maintained so faithfully between them, has 
been a source of inspiration to us all in 
Trecynon. Happily the contact was made 
just when Trecynon was interesting a new 
Padre in our movement, and there can be no 
doubt that the exchange between him and the 
Padre at Westbourne has helped him and us 
all to our lasting benefit.” 

One evening a month is set aside by Trecy- 
non in South Wales and Westbourne in Sus- 
sex for reading and discussing extracts from 
these letters, and we are told that the exchange 
of ideas between the two units has had much 
to do with the rapid growth of both. Gradu- 
ally talk led to work, and the two Groups 
began to seek means of helping each other. 
The chief job that Westbourne have so far 
undertaken is to raise funds for renovating 
the stable which is Trecynon’s headquarters. 
In doing this they have captured the interest 
of a number of their neighbours who are 
likely to become good Toc H Builders in con- 
sequence. К 

The next stage obviously is personal touch, 
exchanging the method of greeting by post for 
meeting face to face. So we see the West- 
bourne Padre and his son, as an advance 
guard, visiting the joint Birthday festival of 
three Welsh units at Aberdare in April. 
“They were most welcome, wonderful 
visitors, and though they only stayed two 
nights—Padre extending hospitality to Padre 
—it was long enough to give us a new con- 
ception of fellowship. Here were men from 
two parts of the country who had never pre- 
viously seen one another, glad to meet 
strangers as friends because they realised their 
common aim. We in Trecynon now know a 
bigger movement than we knew before.” 
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Then, in May, comes the return visit of 
thirty-two Trecynon members to Westbourne. 
It was eagerly planned weeks ahead, and the 
diary of their journey and their reception 
makes joyful reading. It is too long and 
intimate to be reprinted here, but a few 
sentences of it will show its quality. They 
leave Aberdare at 9.25 a.m., and the kindly 
stationmaster holds the train up for two 
minutes to allow three late-comers to scramble 
aboard. At Penrhiwceiber (got that one?), 
twenty minutes later, “ we have barely had an 
opportunity of sorting ourselves out before 
someone is running along the corridor to 
summon us at once to the guard's vestibule 
at the end of the coach. We follow—to find 
that the vestibule lights (for which we can 
find no switch) are being obscured by two 
bowler hats! With a roar we are in a tunnel, 
and the Rushlight flickers into flame. “ With 
proud thanksgiving .. .” We can scarcely 
hear the Pilot’s voice above the roar of wheels 
tossed backward and forward against the 
walls of the tunnel. “We will remember 
them ” . and then ensues the most queer 
Silence we have ever known. All the familiar 
railway noises, rising to a crescendo in such 
narrow confines, impinge upon our efforts to 
concentrate on the true object of the Silence. 
‘Ler your light . . . ' (the minute has been 
shortened)...‘ and glorify your Father which 
is in Heaven.’ A pause, a second or two, and 
the flame splutters and dies. Instantly we are 
out of the tunnel, back into light again! The 
timing, which was quite accidental, is extra- 
ordinary, it causes comment. It has been the 
strangest, withal the most impressive, Cere- 
mony of Light any of us remember.” 

On this wise they start on their pilgrimage 
from the coal valley to the rich green Sussex 
country. Somewhere beyond Bristol there is 
another summons—‘ Will the probationers 
gather in a compartment where the Pilot 
awaits them? They do—and for the next 
half-hour occupy themselves happily in a hard- 
fought game of ‘ Toc H Cricket’ (lifted en 
bloc from The Bridge Builders), This new- 
style probationers’ class is voted a huge 
success.” 

Westbury, soon after noon—“ we are eating 
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up the miles now and our Westbourne friends 
begin to absorb our thoughts. Will they turn 
out to be anything like the mental images we 
have formed during a correspondence ex- 
tending over half a year? Only a couple of 
counties now separate us; we shall soon 
know.” A scramble for cups of tea at Salis- 
bury, a sight of the Berengaria at Southamp- 
ton, and now, beyond Portsmouth, “the 
Trecynon Banner is unfurled and fluttering 
out of а window to catch the eye of the West- 
bourne advance guard... Somcone is racing 
to mect us, extending the hand of friendship 
across 200 miles of country. We arc in West- 
bourne, where crowds are about us, shaking 
hands, bidding us unmistakable welcome. 
One by one they stand before us, like charac- 
ters stepping out of a beloved book, entitled 
‘Westbourne Group,’ which we first opened 
but six months ago. 

Their first act is one of worship together 
in the village church. А Trecynon member 
tolls the bell, another plays the organ, their 
Padre conducts the service, a Free Church 
minister reads the lesson, the Westbourne 
Padre preaches the sermon. Наа the people 
of Westbourne, he says, been told twelve 
months ago that they were to be invaded by 
the wild Welsh iney might have turned out, 
armed to the tecth. to resist them! Toc Н 
had made this mecting possible—please God, 
it would lead on io many consequences worth 
while. The offertory is fittingly given to the 
Markham Collicry Explosion Relief Fund. 

We need not follow their brief progress in 
detail—their meals together; their Guest-night 
under the thatch of a Sussex headquarters (so 
noteworthy to them after the bare stable at 
Trecynon), with a wise economy in speechi- 
fying and a feast of Welsh singing; their 
delighted tours in members’ cars to visit the 
countryside and the К.А.Е.; their final prayers 
with the Rushlights of the two Groups burn- 
ing side by side, Once again they are in the 
train, going home. All sorts of impressions, 
grave and gay, are exchanged. ‘‘ Upon one 
thing we are all agrecd—the fellowship of 
Westbourne is something to us beyond mere 
description, something to treasure always in 
our memory of beautiful things.” 


So Wales visits the Home Countics, like 
men visiting a foreign land and yet among 
friends. The companion picture could, of 
course, be given. Members from West Wick- 
ham in Kent, for instance, go to meet their 
opposite numbers in Treorchy, Glam. Their 


bewilderment, almost dismay, creeps out of, 


their account of the landscape they see for the 
first ime. “ Try to imagine,” one of them 
writes, “a narrow strip of beach on the sea- 
shore, the sea on one side and stcep cliffs or 
mountains on the other. Take away the sea 
and replace it with more mountains. Then 
you have a real valley as defined in our school- 
books. This strip of land in the Rhondda 
Valley is extremely narrow, only a matter of 
a few hundred yards, and on that narrow strip 
there is a river, black with coal dust and oil, 
a road, and a railway. Here and there аге the 
pit heads surrounded by the housings of the 
necessary machinery for the working of the 
mine, together with huge mounds of broken 
rock and slag, which have been dug out 
during the working and construction of the 
mine. The miners’ houses are very small, 
but appear well built, with the paint work in 
a fairly good condition; they have, however, 
no gardens either at the front or back: one 
walks straight frora the strect into the house. 
Electricity and water were laid on, but none 
of the houses contained baths. There are also 
quite a few shops in the district, a large num- 
ber of which have closed down. 

“The tragedy of this village is that 60 per 
cent. of the workers are unemployed. How- 
ever these men spend their time is difficult 


to say. There is no place where they can in- 
dulge in the hobby of gardening, or have a 
game of football or cricket, because there is 
not a piece of flat ground anywhere. It is 
difficult to visualise a village right out in the 
country without room for the growing of 
flowers or vegetables, but it is the honest 
truth here. There are no agricultural farms. 
There are, however, a few sheep which roam 
about the mountain side, feeding upon grass 
and ferns. We were amazed to sce sheep 
walking amongst the machinery at the pit 
head, but it is apparently no uncommon sight. 
Many of the social gatherings and functions 
have had to cease, because of the inability to 
pay the rent of the necessary halls. Yet in 
spite of all these troubles, we met men who 
had been out of work for six or seven years, 
who had not forgotten how to smile, men who 
did not grumble, but lived on the hope of a 
hopeless future.” 

He goes on to describe the first visit of the 
smal] party of West Wickham members down 
а pit: it was an “ eye-opener ” to men who 
earn their living in gentler ways. For one 
thing, newspaper accounts had rather led 
them to expect miners to be “ uncouth, dis- 
pirited, uneducated and unsociable ”—and 
here “ everybody was extremely polite, there 
were no complaints, no bitterness; no one 
could have given us a more hearty welcome.” 

The soil of our Island is so immensely 
varied in different places, but the seed of 
fellowship in Toc H has the champion quality 
of being able to flourish in them all. 

B. B. 


IF І WERE THE ONLY CHRISTIAN 


‘i If] were the only Christian, what should I до?” One answer follows. It was given by 
Padre Oswatp Cornisa (now of Gunnersbury) as a parting talk to the Walthamstow Branch. 


Т WAS startled, at a Ministers’ Confer- 

ence recently, by a challenge thrown 
out by onc of our number. He said, “ What 
would you do; what would you make of 
your ministry, if yours were the only 
Church left in the world?” The challenge 
was not taken up in the Conference itself; 
but it set me thinking. And presently, as 


I thought about it, I found that for me the 
question had sharpened its edge to a more 
personal issue; almost before I knew it, I 
was asking myself what I would do if I 
were the only Christian left in the world; 
if all Christian experience other than my 
own, and all Christian witness except such 


as I could give, had’ perished? І have 
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found it interesting to try to answer that 
question; and I want you to help me to 
think about it now. 

It is possible that our reaction to the sup- 
posed situation would be utter despair. 
We might feel (a) That to be in a minority 
of one 1s proof sufficient that there is some- 
thing fundamentally false in the faith we 
hold. That would mean that, with how- 
ever much of either regret or relief, our 
only honourable course would be to walk 
out and join the majority; or we might 
feel (b) That, true or not, the Christian 
faith, held upon such terms is impractic- 
able; evidently there is something in it 
which will not get into the life of a world 
which with but one exception denies it. 
That too, if we desired to order our life 
realistically, would lead us to abandon an 
adventure which could not justify itself in 
terms of actual world experience. 

Yet, after looking at that, and weighing 
the possibilities of despair in it, I found 
courage to believe that I might come upon 
a different and a better way of meeting the 
situation. I believed that, if I were the only 
Christian, ! should awake to an altogether 
new vision of the reality of the gift that 
was mine. For the ultimate centre of 
Christian faith is a direct communication 
from the cternal world, which docs not 
depend for its validity upon the voice of 
other people. It is impossible to calculate 
how much of our faith 15 ministered to us 
through the fellowship of Socicty; but it is 
incontrovertible that not all of it, and not 
the vital essence of it, comes that way. 
With all that Paul owed to Ananias, Bar- 
nabas, Peter and the rest, the centre of his 
faith was not mediated through them: 
“ for I neither received it of man, neither 
was І taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” That directly-communi- 
cated gift would tend to disengage itself 
into ever clearer reality, as the channels of 
mediated Christianity dried up. I should 
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discover that the faith found means to 
authenticate itself to me, without depend- 
ing upon the confirmation of others. The 
great musician does not require the 
plaudits of the gallery, however much he 
may delight in them. He measures the 
truth of his work by a dircct inspiration 
which, visiting him inwardly, carries its 
own conviction. The groundlings will not 
listen as he interprets the beauty that pos- 
sesses him; that proves nothing except that 
they are groundlings, whose soul is not 
yet awake to the reality in which he dwells. 
No eternal value is determined or even 
affected by a crowd vote. It lives in its 
own right; communicates itself to those 
who will listen and appreciate, and because 
they are spellbound by what is not of this 
world, can afford to be unmoved by those 
who deride ог deny. And it is a striking 
thing, seen again and again in history, 
that when the Christian Church comes to 
a difficult and unpopular patch where, be- 
cause of indifference or fear of hostility, 
the many whose faith is largely conven- 
tional, begin to liquidate their allegiance, 
the diminishing minority always finds an 
inner compensation that makes them more 
aware of and responsive to, the faith by 
which they live. As numbers and success 
decrease, loyalty and certainty grow. I 
can imagine that process going on through 
a world apostacy, until the one man left 
finds that, precisely because he is alone, 
the faith he follows becomes invincible and 
utterly sure; so that Е. W. Н. Myers’ lines 
become, not rhetoric but sober reality: 
“ Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor 


deny; 

Yea, with one voice, O world, if thou 
deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


“ Athanasius contra mundum!” Tf the 
faith can hold there, it gives the supreme 
proof of its reality. 


And with that intensified reality would 
come inevitably an enhanced value. I do 
Not suppose we can measure how much of 
that sense which possessed Jesus, that 
within Himself there was a treasure of 
priceless worth for the whole world, was 
(humanly speaking) sharpened and made 
urgent by the simple fact that He so largely 
held it in utter loneliness, no man sharing 
the secret of His soul. If it could happen 
that all the harvests of the world were 
destroyed until but one seed was left, can 
we even guess what the value of that re- 
maining secd would Бе? How men would 
treasure it; with what prayers they would 
commit it to the ground; for it would hold 
within its tiny compass the only promise of 
world harvests to come! If that should 
fail, the last hope of men would be out. 

So, I think, if I were the only Christian, 
І should begin to sce my life in terms of 
an incredibly urgent world vocation. 1 
should dare to believe, then, that what I 
possessed was literally the only hope of all 
men; that it was civen to me to feed the 


world. I should have to be done with 
timidity, slackness, and hesitation; I 
should have to cr, ray tidings into every 
ear, that it misht quickly spread. Think 
of the urgency of it! And if only a million 


or so Christians їп England (to go no 
farther) began to live as if they were the 
only Christians, and without their gift the 
world must inevitably dic, what Pentecosts 
might visit every strect! 

There is one qualification to all this. Tf 
1 were the only Christian, my complete 
isolation could only be validated by the 
unique quality of my Christian life. On 
any other terms than that, the whole affair 
would be farcical, if not fraudulent. There 
isa modern tendency to frame a technique 
of Christian living in terms simply of good 
fellowship, and what may be called 
“heartiness.” We ask of a Christian that 
he shall be as good a man of the world as 


his neighbour. We are particularly—even 
pathetically—anxious to make it plain that 
we enjoy life as much as the next man; 
that we are not “ kill joys”; that pleasure 
does not suffer in our hands. There is a 
real truth in all that, of course; but it is 
worth while asking sometimes if Jesus 
Christ lived and died for no greater pur- 
pose than to turn out disciples who hate 
singularity at least as much as they hate 
sin? 

I do not think that that attitude really 
represents the facts of New Testament 
Christianity; or that, viewed as strategy, it 
ever justifies itself in results. We have 
tended to forget that a minority organisa- 
tion cannot afford to lose its distinctiveness. 
Its one hope of living a thriving life is 
that it can offer to men a gift that they can 
find nowhere else. We cannot begin to 
compete with the world on its own 
ground; but we can overcome the world 
on our ground. Go back to the earliest 
Christian communities, for in them the 
real Christian victory is displayed. They 
were little bands of men and women 
chiefly drawn from the slave populations 
of great pagan cities. What had they to 
offer? Nothing, on the world’s level; but 
everything on their own. The early 
Church conquered the world because the 
meanest Christian possessed “ something ” 
that the noblest of the pagans had never 
dreamed of, a quality of life that could not 
be matched anywhere else in the world. 

It would be a lonely business, to be the 
only Christian in the world. But, if we 
were able to pay the price of it, it would be 
marvellously thrilling. And, although we 
are not called upon to pay that price, the 
thrill is within our reach. We are given 
the secret yet communicable gift of a life 
that can face the world, serve it, and over- 
come it. Let us prize and use the gift, as 
if it were ours alone. 


О. С. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
The North of England Schools’ and Clubs’ Camp 


CAMP Chiefs come and Camp Chiefs go, 

but Chatsworth Camp goes on—for ever. 
Perhaps not so long as that, although a 
fresh lease of life has been granted to it, 
thanks to the new Duke of Devonshire, who 
was so good as to suggest that we should go 
on camping in his Park as long as we liked. 
A mere twelve miles exaggerates itself into a 
charmingly unknown and forgotten distance 
from Sheffield, if you approach the Camp 
from that somewhat grim City and savour the 
sharp contrast between the Industrial North 
and the mellow beauty of Derbyshire. In 
other words the camp is situated in one of the 
loveliest parts of England—central to the 180 
boys who, with a staff of до, made up the 
grand total in this, its fifth, year. 

In explaining our somewhat cumbersome 
title to interested parties, we say vaguely “Oh. 
we are the Northern section of the Duke of 
York's Сатр,” and that makes everything 
quite clear to them, and covers a multitude of 
differences when taking Southwold’s name in 

vain. We find, for instance, that fatigues 
help rather than hinder the spirit of the 
Camp: bell-tents to be more amenable to 
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section control] than smal! marquees for sleep- 


ing: the absence of the sca а weight off the 
minds of the Safety First Parrol—although we 
have a glorious lale, tur enough away to dis- 
courage any bui che ardent swimmers. 

Then mixture- ihe keystone of the Camp: 
it would be idle to prewnd that we have a 
rush of boys from Public Schools—we don't 


The keen boy of this grade is greatly in 
demand for Camps ot all kinds these days (not 
forgetting the Cadet oucs), and apparently 
there are not cnough to go round, which is a 
pity. On the other hand Grammar and 
Secondary Schools, the R.A.F., Cranwell, and 
others do support us nobly, and it was good to 
spot a number of Scouters there this year. 
Works and Clubs are really splendid in send- 
ing picked boys, with the result that the diff- 
culties of control (and you can’t run a Camp 
without it) are reduced to a minimum. In 
deed, it’s perfectly true to say that there 
weren't any. 

Now where does Toc H come into all this? 
Well! very much so: there are even some 
who think too much. Michael Coleman 
started it, and for this year’s Camp Chief we 


had Kenneth Oliver; the large majority of 
the Camp Staff were Тос Н, and about бо 
per cent. of the spares and section leaders. If 
our Critics think that Toc H men running a 
show means a mad whirl of preaching the 
Toc H gospel without spreading it, then they 
would indeed be justified in their suspicion— 


but this just is not so. We are alive to the fact, 
however, that it is most essential that a Camp 
such as this should not be labelled “ Toc Н,” 
nor ever lose touch with those who can bring 
other points of view into focus with its tradi- 
tions, which, we say again, are based on 
“ mixture.” ALEC GAMMON. 


From the Manchester Area 


A dozen men sat round the Area Office. 
The members of the Area Elections Com- 
mittee were in the middle of their monthly 
meeting and the smoke-laden atmosphere 
caused the Area Secretary to open the window 
at regular intervals. Tne clangour of tram- 
cars outside caused him as regularly to shut it 
again. 

The Chairman was reading the final draft 
of a Memorandum on “ Building New 
Units ” that had been hammered out at the 
previous mecting of the Committee and was 
to be put up for discussion at the next meet- 
ing of the Area Exccutive. “In the recent past 
Toc H in this Area has shown signs of a 
slackening in the missionary spirit, a con- 
solidation of existing units and a reluctance 
to start new ones. Several Groups have 
petered out after game struggles. All this may 
be a natural reaction to outside conditions, а 
result of living at a time when belief іп the 
efficacy of love as th: controlling and creative 
force in the worid seems to be steadily dc- 
creasing. If Toc H continues in these days 
true to its ригроѕс it may even decrease in 
numbers апа усё grow spiritually. Despite 
this, the military idiom that attack is the best 
defence is true also in affairs of the spirit, and 
an urgent need now for the leaders of the 
Movement is a clear understanding of the con- 
ditions under which Toc H grows best.” 

“That sounds rather grim” said Bill. 
“What the politicians would call restrained 
optimism. Still, the Area might as well face 
the fact that Toc H in these parts has not 
been growing numerically during the last year 
or two. Sorry to interrupt.” 

Chair went on reading the Memorandum— 
Preliminary work, arrangements for first 
meeting, after the first meeting, the place of 


Service, and then came to the last paragraphs 
on ‘When should a Rushlight be applied 
for.’ “ “А Group is a body of men who have 
learned enough about Toc H to want to learn 
more, and docs not need to be a tried and 
tested unit before it applies for a Rush- 
light... .. A Group should at the end of a 
year be either thinking of applying for a 
Lamp or of disbanding, and should never be 
satished with sticking at Group Status for two 
or three or even more years as is now being 
done. The testing period from Group to 
Branch will take a full year in most cases and 
longer in others, but the real work of the unit 
should begin and not end with the attainment 
of its lamp.’ I think that expresses our 
opinion fairly clearly. Any comments? " 

“The Area Executive may find it rather 
revolutionary,” commented Charles, “it 
seems rather like dilution on the face of it, 
but it will ventilate the subject all right. Open 
the window, Leslie.” 

“ The next item,” said Chair, “ is ‘ Progress 
Reports from Groups.’ Do we want any 
reports? If we do, should they be written or 
verbal? Last year it took many meetings to 
digest all the stationery that came in.” The 
Committee settled down to this question, one 
member remarking the value to a unit (as to 
an individual) of a spiritual stocktaking, 
another pointing out that even the best inten- 
tioned written report suffered from white- 
washing. Someone mentioned that certain 
units looked on the Elections Committee’s 
questions as an intrusion on their private lives 
by a remote body of men who knew not the 
real Toc H. Out of these comments crystal- 
lized the decision that the remoter units or 
those needing help or encouragement should 
be visited by members of the Committec 
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working in pairs, so that personal contact 
could be kept up and the postages-and- 
stationery bill kept down. 

“It wouldn’t be a bad idea,” murmured 
Dan, whose humour is never divorced from 
reality, “ if the Elections Committee did its 
business in public, to let the members in the 
Area see how the machinery went round. 
What’s next, Chair? ” ‘ 

“I've got a note here from Barkis,” said 
Leslie, filling the vacuum caused by the an- 
nouncement of ‘ Any Other Business.’ “Нс 
wants the report from this Area for the 
JournaL. Опсе а year you know. My diary is 
full of events with precious little news valuc 
to Toc H the World, though none the less 
worthy for all that—Rallies at Burnley, Sharp- 
cliff and Tandle Hill, Training afternoons at 
Crewe, joint discussions with the L.W.H., 
over 400 blood donors through the Trans- 
fusion Service last year, Hospital Libraries 
going strong, the opening of Gorton Lads’ 
Club by Lord Derby, the Monthly General 
Members Lunches at this office—those have 
been rather fun, with subjects and speakers 
chosen from outside Toc H. Some of you will 
remember particularly Н. К. Ashworth’s fine 
talk as a specialist anaesthetist on * The Con- 
guest of Pain.” 

“The more you put in the Area news the 
less interesting it is.” This came from Bill— 
another Bill (there are at least four on the 
Committee, which has its inconveniences). 
“ Why not take one subject and deal with it 
properly. For instance that series of five Job- 
masters’ Conferences we ran, with the talks 
duplicated and circulated afterwards. Some 
of that stuff got across to members who gave 
up reading the Journat long ago, ever since 
they found a Greek word in one of the articles. 
You could give a précis of the talks ‘ What is 
a Toc Н Job? ’, ‘ The Jobmaster—his equip- 
ment and methods,’ ‘Organising a Social 
Survey,’ ° The Job of thinking and study,’ and 
the final talk on ‘ Toc Н in Action.’ ” 

“ For news value it would be better to des- 
cribe an unusual job of Service,” suggested 
Gordon. “ That Job of collecting flowers cach 
month during what are courteously called the 
Summer Months, from the gardens of friendly 
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folk in South Manchester and handing them 
over to the Methodist Dock Mission and to a 
poor Church in Salford for distribution, 1 
hear that the habit has now spread to the new 
housing estate at Sharston where the Unit 
makes a door-to-door collection of bunches 
from very many small gardens. Before they 
have finished their rounds there are several 
pailfuls of Mowers to be taken to the com- 
munity who have no gardens at all.” 

“* Belra’ has some good friends in Man- 
chester. Besides a recognised branch of ‘ Belra’ 
there is also a Toc Н and L.W.H. Committee 
consisting of one member from each Unit, 
who has made it his or her concern to open 
people’s eyes to the-necds of the lepers in the 
Empire. I only learned yesterday,” added 
George, “that about £200 was raised for 
‘ Belra’ in the Area last year, and that already 
over {200 has been raised this year, partly by 
the Toc H A.D.S. I wasn’t able to see None 
so Blind that they acted for ‘ Belra* а year 
ago, but I certainly cnjoyed Barnet’s Folly, 
and have no intention of missing their Dis- 
tinguished Gathering this November.” 

“Our Advisory Area Council ts an impor 
tant recent devciopment,” said Leslie. “It is 
a really strong Ix dy of influential business and 
professional men ir the Сиу who are in- 


terested in Toc FI and in the best means of 
co-ordinating its activides with those of óther 
bodies. Then we have got a District Bursar 
working in nearly all our Districts now. One 


District Team has decided to ask its Units to 
accept the plan of pledging a definite propor- 
tion of their members’ subscriptions for the 
building of Тос H and making this a debt of 
honour, instead of asking their Treasurer at 
the end of the year how much he has left 
over, if any, and then sending some of that.” 

“I should leave Finance out,” advised 
Frank; “ thats a matter of duty, not of virtue. 
Tell Barkis about the Manchester Centenary 
Pageant and how Toc H took over respon- 
sibility for the first of the ten episodes showing 
the history of the City. Chariots, Woad, 
Roman Centurions, Druids and so forth. That 
was a tough job manfully tackled—not for- 
getting the L.W.H.” There was mild remon- 
strance at this point from Bill number Three, 


who had expended his time and extended his 
vocabulary producing the show. 

“Staff changes,” said Dan. “ Мете losing 
George Blake shortly, more’s the pity. Let's 
hope he finds the folk in his pastoral work 
more sheeplike than some of the goats he’s 
met with in Toc Н. It is certainly good news 
that he proposes to take a shepherdess with 
him, culled from the L.W.H. Padre Davis 
from Hunstanton comes in his place, as you 


From 


From Talbot House, 39. Mrabat Strect, 
Sliema) we have received the first issue of the 
News Sheet of Toc H. Malta, a single sheet 
with a picture of the House at the top. It 
announces, as a new job on the list of the four 
Malta units, that a Blood Transfusion Panel 
is being organised by Toc Н. “The Army 
and the Royal Air Force already have an 
organisation, consisting of volunteers from 
these Services. The Navy, however, has no 
such scheme, neither has King George V 
Hospital, so this is where Toc H will be able 
to render invaluable assistance. It should be 


know. They do seem to enjoy swopping these 
staff men about,” and he hummed a line of 
‘ He flies through the Area with the greatest 
of case,’ but it didn’t quite scan somchow. 
There was a lull in the room broken by 
Leslie—‘t You'd better write the report your- 
selves,” he complained. ‘‘ Give it to Charles,” 
suggested Chair. “ He's our tame journalist. 
Let him worry about it. But remember—no 


whitewash.” К.С. W. 


Майа 


borne in mind that Тос Н is only organising 
this Panel, meaning that Toc H_ fellows 
should make the facts known as widely as 
possible so that a goodly number of volunteers 
will be forthcoming from all quarters to assist 
in this worthy effort. The Deep Sea Scouts 
are also very interested in the scheme and are 
co-operating whole heartedly. Pint please! ” 
The organisers have the expert advice of 
Lt.-Col. Е. К. Battye, medical superintendent 
of King George V Hospital, Floriana, and the 
co-operation of Surgeon Rear-Admiral L. 
Warren, who has promised the services of the 


Some visitors from Н.М.5 


Courageous at Talbot House, Malta, August, 1938. 
(1) indicates S. Knapman, Mediterranean Fleet Secretary; (2) G. Conden, Kalafrana Group Secretary. 
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Royal: Naval Hospital, Bighi, for examining 
and classifying volunteers. 

The News Sheet also announces that the 
Annual Toy Tea for the poor children of the 
island will be held on a much larger scale 
this year. Tigne Group has put one of their 


big rooms at the disposal of members as a 
‘Toy Factory,’ where volunteers can spend 
their evenings repairing broken toys for distri- 
bution at Christmas. Besides toys, old clothes 
and magazines are being collected from the 
inhabitants for the poor and the hospitals. 


A Dedication in Sussex 


A paragraph of Around the Map in the 
June JournaL announced that the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester had offered to associate 
a chapel in the Cathedral especially with 
Toc H and its work in 
Sussex. This offer, the 
first of its kind to come 
from an English Cathe- 
dral, was greatly ap- 
preciated and was ас- 
cepted. Members recog- 
nised that the little 13th 
century Chapel of St. 
Thomas and St. Ed- 
mund, which had been 
chosen, had special 
qualifications. Not only 
had it been restored 
since the War as a 
memorial to one of the 
Elder Brethren, Lieut. 
Noel Roland Abbey, 
who fell in 1918, but it 
had been built and con- 
secrated by the saintly 
Richard of Chichester, 
who had dedicated it to 
the memory of one of 
the Elder Brethren of 
his own time (the reign 
of Henry III), his friend 
St. Edmund Rich, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
St. Richard’s Prayer—‘‘ Thanks be to Thee, 
my Lord Jesus Christ ’—found a sure place 
years ago in the worship of Toc H. A 
legacy to us from a Scoutmaster who gave 
his life to save a boy from drowning, it is 
used daily by many Toc H padres round 
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the world, at noon wherever they may hap- 
pen at the moment to be, and felt to be a 
living link between them. St. Richard in 
Toc H, and his Cathedral to members who 


live in Sussex, have 
more than а mere 
denominational mean- 
ing. 


On August 20, therc- 
fore, the chapel was 
formally handed over 
to Toc H at a great 
gathering of the mem- 
bers of the Surrey 
and Sussex Area at 
Chichester. The Lamp 
of Maintenance was 
borne in and set in the 
midst of the Cathedral 
and the Ceremony of 
Light was held. Then 


Colonel A. F. Ran- 
dolph (Worthing) 
stepped forward to 


face the Dean. “ Very 
Reverend Sir,” Һе 
said,” we, the mem- 
bers of Toc H in Sus- 
sex, are here to ask you 
to grant us some place 
in this Cathedral for 
our spiritual home.” 
And the Dean re- 
plied, “1 bid you welcome to our mother 
church in the name of the Lord and gladly 
grant your request.” The Lamp was then 
carried in a little procession of the Bishop 
and Cathedral clergy to the Chapel and, in 


ә 


the presence of the Тос Н officers of ће 


Area, placed upon its altar by the Dean. 
Tubby, in the sermon which followed, said 

that men might or might not approve of the 

religious foundation of Toc H, but nothing 


in it, as it expanded and took on new forms ° 


of obligation, could replace the historic truth 
that “it emerged, under God’s hand, from 
those whose manly lips touched, with deep 
content, a single chalice” in the Upper 
Room at Popcringhe. Не recalled the ser- 


vices of Sussex men in Тос Н and adjured, 


+ 


his hearers never to build 
Toc H.” 

A rally and Builders’ mecting afterwards, 
which was set to take place in the Bishop’s 
lovely garden, was driven indoors by sudden 
rain and filled the medieval kitchen of the 
Bishop’s palace. Barkis spoke; and then 
Tubby, who began by disclosing the services 
of Bishop Bell (who was in the chair) in the 
foundation of Knutsford Test School in 1919, 
the forerunner of peace-time Toc H. 


‘a bungaloid 


A L’ Association de Talbot House 2 
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Under Belgian law property іп Belgium 
cannot be held except by Belgians or by a 
body the majority of whose members аге 
Belgian. In 1930, therefore, a holding Associ- 
ation sans but lucratif (not for profit-making) 
was formed to hold the Old House for Toc H. 

Under the Chairmanship of Paul Slessor the 
Association, consisting of ten prominent 
Ypres and Poperinghe citizens and five Toc H 
members, has met regularly every July in the 
Old House and its Belgian members have 
staunchly supported the Chairman. 

“Lone Tree Crater” or the “Pool of 


Peace ” has passed into the hands of the Asso- 
ciation and is directly administered by it. 

The. photograph, taken in the garden of 
the Old House on the occasion of the last 
Annual General Meeting, shows Messrs. У. 
Denuttere, E. Boucquey (Secretary and 
Treasurer), H. Beheyt, A. Butaye, Paul 
Slessor (Chairman), A Bossaert, I. Vandooren 
(Burgomaster of Poperinghe) and A. Lahaye. 

As usual, the meeting transacted the statu- 
tory business required and lunched together at 
Skindles in the excellent fellowship it has 
maintained since the beginning. 
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Bean See EEE 


ТНЕ ОРЕМ 
Pilgrimage 


Dear EDITOR, 

If the “ Pilgrim’s” letter in the September 
Journat is intended to provoke opposition, I 
am afraid 1 cannot provide it. After two pil- 
grimages and other visits to the Old House, 
I agree almost entirely with his thoughts. 

There should, however, I feel, be some 
contact between the setting of the House’s 
work during the war and the House to-day. 
One tour on a pilgrimage is therefore not 
only justified, but necessary. With a good 
guide or two, it can provide this setting. 
However, it is the ‘best way of realising the 
utter futility of war, of counting in a less 
abstract way what one million dead means, 
and of recognising the complete peacefulness 
of Nature. If an individual member feels that 
he desires more knowledge of the battlefields, 
after such a tour, he can easily and cheaply, 
nowadays, spend a week of his holidays in 
the neighbourhood. А pilgrimage might 
profitably give a fellow this urge. 

But about the use of the Old House, I 
would go further than the “ Pilgrim.” Most 
pilgrimages are of selected leaders from one 
area. They travel together from London to 
Poperinghe in conditions that make for 
fellowship; they саг, sleep, talk and walk 
together, sometimes even cycle, and, remark- 
ably quickly, they become a team. If the Old 
House is used as “Pilgrim ” suggests, and 
the pilgrimage takes part in guest-nights, dis- 
cussions and informal talks among itself, it 
will become a team working to a common 
purpose. 

Three years ago, after such a pilgrimage 
(they are not new institutions!) 1 felt it was a 
crime on Monday morning to break up the 
team. This year, on last Monday to be exact, 
I felt no such sense of tragedy, because the 
team had decided to preserve itself. In other 
words, the picked leaders on this pilgrimage 
had decided that they would meet again in 
the near future, to see if they could use their 
team for the good of the Area. 

The opportunities provided on a week-end 
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pilgrimage to the Old House, with all that 
travel and living together, combined with the 


„atmosphere and tradition of the Old House, 


can do, ought and must be used for the good 
of the Area and Тос Н as a whole. Foresight 
and vision will use future pilgrimages to this 
end. With best wishes, 

Yours sincercly, 
Bromley. кн GELL. 
Dear EDITOR. 

Having read “ Pilgrim’s ” letter in the Sep- 
tember issue, I feel | must reply to his remarks 
about not making the best usc of the week-end 
pilgrimages to the Old House. 

He says that visiting outside the Old House 
should be cut down to a minimum, All I can 
reply to this is, that on this Area’s Pilgrimage 
in June last, 19 hours out of the total of 35 
hours (excluding 8 hours slecp in the Old 
House), were free to be spent in Poperinghe. 

Is not the whole of the Salient the necessary 
background, and did not all those glorious 
men come from and go to that same back- 
ground? I would not have missed a single 
part of the “ hogging round the country in a 
bus "—and how much could we have сеп by 
walking in the me at our disposal? Did 

‘ Pilgrim” not visualise anything оп thal 
tour? In looking {rom Kemmel Hill, could 
he not sce the difficulties the men experienced 
in the valley? And then the Pool of Peace, 
which “ Pilgrim would like to have seen 
explode—could he not imagine the many g gal- 
lant men who went to their doom in the 
crater? Is he not proud of the fact that Lord 
Wakefield bought this crater for Toc Н? 

Then, Gilbert Talbots grave—does that 
mean nothing? Maybe Toc H would not 
have started had that life not been lost. 

And to say that Tyne Cote, with its 17,000 
graves and 34,000 names, adds nothing to a 
шт Our Padre told us afterwards 
that he noticed, particularly in Tyne Cote, 
that the 29 of us broke up into parties of twos 
and threes, as though we were anxious to 
think it all out. Did it not bring home to 
“Pilgrim ” the futility of all wars, and make 


him determined to spread Toc Н for that опе 
reason? Did he not enter any of the “ pill 
boxes’ near here, which still contain remains 
of grenades, pouches, сіс : we sincerely hoped 
that the owners of those remains had met 
Talbot House. They certainly needed a 
“home from home.” 

Did “ Pilgrim ” not repeat those wonderful 
words “ They shall grow пог old....” at 
the Menin Gate? 

I do not sce how these week-end Pilgrim- 
ages can be bettered. One must go out and 
beyond to try and find where “they” went 
and came from. 

Well, “ Pilgrim,” I’m glad we are both in 
Toc H, where we can express opposite views, 
and yet shake hands. 

Yours sincerely, 
Saffron Walden. GEORGE Е. Moore. 
Facing the Critics 
Dear Sir, 

There are members of Toc H who feel that 
the drive for Builders is misplaced and un- 
necessary. In my opinion Toc H will stand 
or fall by the result of this appeal, and in view 
of the doubts existing in some minds, it might 
be as well to consider the question in detail. 

Here are a few of the criticisms I have re- 
cently heard together with my remarks 
thereon. 

1. Headquarters should never have allowed 

the movement to fall into debt. 

A study of the growth of Toc H will show 
that our policy has been one of vision. Not, 
‘what are we doing?’ but ‘ what are we go- 
ing to do next?’ ‘There was an undoubted 
need in the Dominions. It was met by men 
venturing forth with the story of brotherhood 
new-found. This missionary work had to be 
donc, the question of money was a secondary 
consideration. Surely this attitude has been 
justified by results? 

2. Headquarters should cut expenses to 

meet income. 

Headquarters arc obviously doing all in 
their power. Vacant positions remain un- 
filled, costs are carefully scrutinised, and some 
of the staff have volunteered cuts in their 
salarics. All suggestions for saving money are 


given the most careful consideration. 

3. Toc H should not beg for money. 

Exactly! This is one of the chief reasons for 
the deficit. The memory of some would 
seem to be short. It is as well to remind mem- 
bers that until recently, thousands of pounds 
were given to Toc H by the wealthy who 
attended charity garden-parties or matinées 
held expressly for the purpose of raising funds 
for the work of Toc H. Headquarters decided 
that this policy was wrong, and urged тет. 
bers to contribute more. They also recom- 
mended a drive for an increase in the number 
of Builders—people who gave, because they 
wanted a share in the work of Toc H and 
were unable to do much themselves, people 
who regarded the movement not as a charity, 
but as a part of the worth while life of the 
world to-day. 

4. Members should increase their subscrip- 

lions. 

They are doing so. Reference to the pub- 
lished accounts will show this to be so, and 
what about the “Charge of the Light Brigade” 
last year? 

5. We do not require such a large paid 

staff. 

How can an organisation of 40,000 function 
without a central body to co-ordinate and con- 
trol? How would those in Australia know 
what those in London were doing? How 
would the policy of the movement come into 
being? and how would it be passed on? The 
men who do this work must live. In many 
cases their remuneration is quite inadequate 
when compared with the work they do. I 
feel that the staff needs increasing. Already 
the machinery breaks down through over 
worked parts or lack of spares. 

6. The movement needs reorganising on a 

more economical basis. 

There may be some justice in this criticism, 
but if we need reorganising, let those who say 
so, come forward with practical suggestions. 
Headquarters, 1 am certain, would be over- 
joyed to hear of them. 

7. Movements which worry about money 

may lose their spiritual basis and become 
worldly. 


This to some extent is true, and is borne out 
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by history. We should, however, use common 
sense. If Toc H is to spread, and thus do its 
job, it must have men to do the spreading. 
Travelling about the world is an expensive 
business.. The men are with us but not the 
money. We are ordinary men who believe 
that we have something to share with the 
world. I do not think that we shall lose our 
spiritual basis because we arc striving to be 
efficient. There are many efficient Christians, 
and inefficiency is usually a sign of laziness. 

The thoughtful member will perceive that 
most of the above criticisms are based to some 
extent on ignorance. I am certain that unless 
Toc H thinks as one man on this subject, it 
is doomed to gradual extinction. Why should 
I make a sacrifice in giving when another of 
the brotherhood does not think that he 
should? The whole position becomes ex- 
tremely dangerous when viewed in this way. 

The issue as I see it is: Do I believe that 
Toc H is right? or do | believe that my own 
ideas are right? If I believe that I am right, 
why am I a member?—because 1 am being 
most unfair to those who differ from me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonn Е. Ѕаснѕ. 

Bushey and Oxhey Branch. 


Do You Smoke ? 


Dear SIR, 
These are callow days from a Toc H view- 
point, for it is only a matter of months since 


l became a member, but if 1 may, I 
like to say a few words. 

І have just been looking again at the Hon. 
Administrator’s remarks in the July JOURNAL, 
and apparently the gloves must come off for 
the future. Whilst the financial statements are 
certainly more explicit than most, they can 
hardly be said to be so satisfactor y as—well, 
shall we sav those of the Tobacco Companies. 
And that brings me to the point. 

If only those Toc H men (and I venture to 
say they are not in the minority), who are 
assisting the aforesaid Tobacco concerns to 
pay those bumper dividends—yes, if only 
these had the present need of Toc H Бар 
right home to them, I ат confident the 
Са would soon appear where we would 
all like it to be, that is, on the other side of the 
statement. 

Ten per cent. of a normal smoker's сх. 
penditure over, say, a period of one year 
would be a respectable sum I should i imagine. 
Multiply that by the number of smokers in 
Toc H, and you would have 

I think I have said enough. The chances 
are, of course, that such a suggestion is im- 
practicable; and in that event please place this 
letter in its appropriate file (I refer of course 


to the W.P.B.). 


should 


Yours sincerely, 


Chippenham. Бї, 


Denis TIDMARSH. 


Our Branch Headquarters needs doing up. 
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THE BIRTHDAY 


HE Festival of the Twenty-third Birth- 

day of Talbot House will be held in 
London on December 8, то and 11. (The 
World Chain of Light will be observed at 
gp-m. on December 11 from the Atlantic 
westwards to the Pacific Ocean and on 
December 12 thence to the Atlantic Ocean). 
The Programme of the Festival will be as 
follows :— 

Thursday, December 8—The Festival 
Guest-night at the Royal Albert Hall at 
8.15 p.m. 

Saturday, December to—The Festival 
Service of Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at 5.15 p.m. The Festival Evening 
at the Royal Albert Hall at 8 р-т. 

Sunday, December 11—Services іп the City 
of London and an informal Family Gathering 
until 5 p.m, 

Tue Совѕт-міснт will be open, within the 
limits of accommodation available, to all 
members and probationers of Toc H and 
L.W.H. who can attend and who are asked 
to bring their friends. Each Branch and 
Group within a radius of thirty miles or so 
from the Albert Hall is asked to sclect mem- 
bers to carry their Lamp or Rushlight and 
Banner. Tickets will be available for Secre- 
taries and other members on payment to the 
Festival Fund of donations amounting to not 
less than an average of two shillings per head. 
Some reserved seats at five shillings each will 
be available for the general public. Toc H 
Builders, who are not members, will be in- 
vited to attend. 

Tue Festiva Service will be arranged for 
members, probationers and Builders, so far as 
seating accommodation in the Cathedral 
permits. 


FESTIVAL, 1938 


Tue Festivat Eventxe will be open (о 
(a) Members, probationers and friends of the 
new Branches, whose Lamps will be lit for 
the first time; (b) A representative contingent 
of members, probationers and friends, not ex- 
ceeding eight in number, of each other Branch 
and of each Group; (c) Central and Area 
general members, and (d) Members from 
overseas. Each Branch is asked to select two 
members to carry their Lamp and Banner. 

Tue Famity GATHERING will be open to 
members and their male friends, while the 
L.W.H. Staff will be At Home at Crutched 
Friars House to L.W.H. members and 
friends, 

L.W.H. Headquarters will make arrange- 
ments for as many representative L.W.H. 
members as possible who wish to attend 
during the weck-end, other than those accom- 
panying Toc H members. 

In addition to paying for meals and billets 
which will be provided at cost price, those 
attending any of the events during the week- 
end will be asked to make a contribution to 
the Festival Fund, the average in a unit being 
not less than one shilling and sixpence per 
head. 

The Arst allocation of seats will be made on 
“ Allotment Day,” November ıo. There- 
after tickets will be allotted in order of receipt 
of applications, according to the space avail- 
able. 

While there will be no elaborate production 
in the Albert Hall, the Festival gatherings are 
designed to spread understanding of the 
movement among the friends of Toc H and 
to give members opportunities of fellowship 
and inspiration. 


Our Illustrations 


We make grateful acknowledgments this month to The Boys’ Brigade for the loan of blocks 
used on pages 338, 339 and 340, and to An Order of friends for that used on page 351; to 
Brian Dickson (Maidenhead), for the photograph used as a frontispiece; to The Times for 
that on page 366; to the Rev. Alban E. Russell, Chichester, for that on page 370; to Mr. F. 
Mayo, Welwyn, for that on page 359; and to various members for the remaining pictures. 
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53 YEARS OF 
UNBROKEN FAITH 


Through years of peace and war—years of prosperity 
and depression, the С.Е.В.5. has always kept faith 


£25 Shares — с - 

БЕСЕ. tie E with its members. 

purchasable by No investor has ever lost one penny of capital or 
кеш s missed a prompt half-yearly payment of interest. 

mon ‚ап А f 

та. Invest іп ће C.E.B.S. and ensure a regular profitable 

regular f) 19 return on your savings—with safety. 

interest /, 

of Call, phone or write for Booklet No. 201. 
tax free, equal “Тһе Art of Safe Investment” post free 
to £4 165. Та.%. BUILD PERSONAL from W, С. М. WIGHTMAN, Secretary: 


С.Е. B. S.. 26/7, William Strect. 


London, Е.С.4. 


Kiong 


easily arranged. 


Withdrawals in full PROSPERITY throug 
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An outstanding exam 
range 


R A D І О A powerful two-band five-valve superhet for А.С. 
mains, offering amazing value. Outstanding for 
range and selectivity, this model embodies a first- 

class constructional specification, including a 

| 
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The sets with the beautifully mottled walnut finished bakelite cabinet 
; - and extremely effective '' Chromoscopic”’ tuning 
Big Name behind them dial, calibrated in station names and wavelengths. 


Powerful moving-coil speaker, 3 watts output and 
provision for external speaker. Exceptional per- 
formance with the utmost ease of control. OSRAM 
International Valves. 


free on request 


Manufacturers and Wholcsale only, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co, Ltd, 
Head Office and Public Showrooms: 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Branches and Public Showrooms throughout Great Britain. | 
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